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Glenwood Project, New York City Housing 
Authority. 20 six-story buildings, 
housing an estimated 4,274 persons. 


Here’s 
vari-vac 
central heating 
control for 
1188 apartments 


1 or 31 heat zones, the story’s the same. 
Men who operate housing projects prefer 
VARI-VAC, the differential vacuum heating 
system that automatically balances heat 
medium to balance with varying heat loss of 
a building due to changing outside weather 
conditions. 

Superintendents operating VARI-VAC say 
... VARI-VAC (1) cuts fuel expense to a 
minimum... (2) provides a one point 
central control... (3) reduces tenant 
complaints during the troublesome-time* to 
control heating when outside ambient is 
around 50° (*most systems work reasonably 
well when outside temperature is around 20° 
but VARI-VAC gives precise control at 
higher ambients) . . . (4) is simple to operate. 
The nearby Dunham-Bush sales engineer is 
ready to assist you with the full VARI-VAC 
story. Write for his name and/or complete 
VARI-VAC information. 


Your superintendent will thank you. 


Dunham -Bush, inc. 


DEPT. - JH 


WEST HARTFORD 10 e CONNECTICUT e JU. S. A. 
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EXPERIENCE EXCHANGE 
WORLD-WIDE... 


This month’s cover design and the major features of the issue center 
around the above “theme.” As more and more Journal readers join up 
with international agencies, take out memberships in international 
organizations, plan tours to learn international lessons, NAHRO’s 
mail takes on an increasingly world-wide character, a fact that the 
Journal is attempting to reflect in this issue. 


The trend toward this world-wide circuit began, as it did in so many 
fields, after the war—but the movement has been slow as it affected 
housing and redevelopment and the frustrations have been enormous. 
We are just now beginning to see the results of a dozen years of 
learning how to communicate on an international level; we are just 
beginning to recognize what types of experience can most usefully be 
exchanged; we have just begun to find the methods, the means, the 
personnel to carry on this exchange. And evidence is just beginning to 
accumulate in the form of actual buildings, actual policy, actual 
methods and materials that the countries of the world are putting 
their international lessons into practice. 


The top cover picture is a lesson in international cooperation: a view 
of the war damaged Hansa quarter of West Berlin, being rebuilt from 
the prize-winning plans of architects from the United States, Sweden, 
Israel, France, England—so different designers from all parts of the 
world. A full-scale article on this Hansa quarter is carried on page 50. 


The lower cover picture comes from Formosa: self-help housing, built 


. under a plan that the International Cooperation Administration is 


encouraging in many parts of the world. An article on ICA’s housing 
missions Overseas starts on page 44. It is noted that these missions 
do not simply “export” housing information—they “import’’ ideas 
and concepts that enlarge and enrich our own programs. 


This give-and-take spirit shows up clearly in the reports that John 
Searles has been sending into the Journal as he has made the rounds of 
the major European cities this past year. His article in this issue—and 
the ones before it—suggest that the District of Columbia’s redevelop- 
ment program may soon begin to take on some “continental” airs. 


And as still another international feature of this Journal indicates, 


the year ahead will bring more and more opportunities for 
experience exchange, world-wide. 
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Note Fibergias backing 
resists closing squeeze 


NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don’t twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 

_ removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1""! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY-—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER" line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

_A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H" available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., 

2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 


My Name Title 





Company or Institution 
City 
Zone State 














Personals 





MORTON HOFFMAN 

has resigned as director of research and an 
alysis for the Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency as of March 21. He ts 
opening a consultant service, with head- 
quarters in Baltimore, for urban studies and 
economic analysis. He has been with the 
Baltimore agency since 1948. Earlier he had 
been an economic analyst on the staff of 
the administrator of the National Housing 
Agency and the Ofhce of Housing Expe- 
diter. Before serving four years with the 
army during World War II, Mr. Hoffman 
had been with the New Jersey State Hous- 
ing Authority and the housing division of 
the bureau of the census in Washington. 
His NAHRO activities have included long 
time leadership in the work of the Research 
and Statistics Committee, which he headed 
tor two years. He has contributed a number 
of articles to the JOURNAL OF HOUSING and 
has participated in many of the national and 
regional conferences of the Association, 


WALTER M. SIMMONS, 

executive director of the Memphis Housing 
Authority, has been named the 1958 chair- 
man of the Memphis-Shelby County Planning 
Commission, a position he will fill as a civic 
leader while carrying on in his official ca- 
pacity at the authority. An editorial salute 
by the Press Scimitar to Mr. Simmons, on 
the occasion of his taking over the plan- 
ning job, says: “Mr. Simmons, though a 
government servant for 19 years, has never 
allowed himself to become a bureaucrat. He 
has never ceased to be a citizen. He knows 
how to inspire other citizens with interest 
in the job of making Memphis better.’ 


COLEMAN WOODBURY, 

director of urban research at the University 
of Wisconsin (see October 1957 JOURNAL, 
page 309), was a major speaker at the 124th 
annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held jointly 
last December in Indianapolis with the 
American Economic Association. Theme of 
the meeting was ‘Social Aspects of Urban 
Agglomeration.” Mr. Woodbury dealt with 
the subject in terms of the economic impli- 
cations of urban growth 


E. BRUCE WEDGE, 

regional director of urban renewal in the 
Atlanta office of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, was a contributor to the 
fall issue of the Journal of Property Man- 
agement, quarterly publication of the Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Management. Title of 
Mr. Wedge’s article: “Are You Up to Date 
On This Business of Urban Renewal?” He 
presented the statement originally to an In- 
stitute management course held in Jack- 
sonville, Florida in June of last year. 


ELLICK MASLAN, 

chief of planning for the Chicago Housing 
Authority for the past seven years, joined 
the staff of the Baltimore Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency on February 17 as 





Before his 
Maslan was ex 
ecutive director of the Toledo City and 
County Plan Commissions, from 1941 to 
1950 


director of renewal planning 
Chicago assignment, Mr 


RAYMOND P. HAROLD, 
JOSEPH T. BENEDICT 


have teamed up again to do an urban re 
newal job for Worcester, Massachusetts. Mr 
Harold is serving as the chairman and Mr 
Benedict as acting director of the city's 
recently organized redevelopment agency. 
Back in 1954, Messrs. Harold and Benedict 
were working with the local housing au 
thority on a combined housing - redevelop- 
ment program that won the city nationwide 
recognition: Mr. Harold as chairman; Mr. 
Benedict as director (see March 1954 
JOURNAL, page 82). They resigned at that 
time, after eight years of service, to concen- 
trate their efforts on the work of the 
Worcester Federal Savings and Loan Asso 
ciation, of which Mr. Harold is president; 
Mr. Benedict vice-president 


ARTHUR HOFF 

last month took on the job of project con 
trol othcer for the Oakland, California re 
development agency. His first job: direc 
tion of a $64,000 survey to determine where 
the city will begin its redevelopment pro 
gram within a 250-block area scheduled for 
renewal through a succession of projects. 
Mr. Hoft formerly headed up the urban re 
newal processing section of the San Fran 
cisco office of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. He is a graduate in public 
administration of the University of Call- 
fornia. 


FRANZE M. GOURLEY 

last fall became the assistant executive di- 
rector of the Housing and Land Clearance 
for Redevelopment Authorities of Columbia 
Missouri. He had formerly been planning 
assistant for the Wichita and Sedgwick 
County planning commission. An architect 
by training, Mr. Gourley is concentrating 
on the planning phases of Columbia’s new 
housing and renewal program. 


JACK WANK, 

assistant supervisor of community and tenant 
relations for the Chicago Housing Authority 
during the past two and one-half years, 
moves March 1 to Dayton, Ohio, where he 
will be director of Area Councils Service 
for the Community Welfare Council of 
Dayton and Montgomery County. “Area 
Councils Service’’ assists neighborhoods in 
the mobilization of various types of com 
munity service. It is working under con- 
tract with the Dayton Department of Urban 
Renewal in promoting citizen participation 
in the city’s first renewal arca 


ALBERT N. VOTAW, 

executive director of the Uptown Chicago 
Commission, a community conservation or 
ganization, is author of “The Hillbillies 
Invade Chicago” in the February issue of 
Harper's Magazine. The article analyzes 
some of the reasons why, according to Mr 
Votaw’'s first-hand observations in his own 
community, the newcomers from the south- 
ern hills find it difficult to fit into big-city 
patterns and gives some suggestions for 
working with them. 
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SHORT-TERM RATES ON AUTHORITY 
NOTES HIT SKIDS FOR NEW LOW 

Going into 1958, big news for short- 
term borrowers for federally-aided 
public housing: a steady drop in the 
average interest rate—from a high of 
2.572 on October 15 to 1.980 on Jan- 
uary 7. This cost-cutting trend was be- 
lieved to be a reflection of Washing- 
ton’s hard-to-soft money move prompt- 
ed by ‘‘recession talk.”’ 

Here’s the breakdown since the Oc- 
tober short-term note sale reported in 
the November JOURNAL, page 378. 


November 20—93 housing authori- 
ties sold 104 issues, totaling $150,942,- 
000 at an average interest rate of 2.319, 
reflecting the first downward shift 
from the October high. The range of 
interest rates: 1.98 to 2.64. Slightly 
under 33 per cent of the notes went 
to one of 23 bidders: the Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank ($49,118,000). 
The bulk of the remainder went to the 
following: The Chase Manhattan Bank: 
$29,196,000; First Boston Corpora- 
tion: $18,268,000 ; The Hanover Bank: 
$17,208,000; Bankers Trust Com- 
pany: $10,684,000. Average maturity 
date for the sale: 7.08 months . 
reflecting an increase over the pre- 
vious average (5.94 months) of more 
than a month. 

Among heaviest borrowers were the 
housing authorities of Jersey City, 
Washington, Birmingham, Denver, and 
San Antonio. 


December 10—102 issues, totaling 
$154,220,000, were sold by 94 au- 
thorities—again, carrying forward the 
downward rate trend—at an average 
interest rate of 2.244. Twenty-one bid- 
ders racked up this interest range 
score: 2.05 to 2.48, while maturity 
dates settled on the average of 6.49 
months. The three biggest buyers in 
this sale were: Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank: $66,990,000 ; The Chase 
Manhattan Bank: $30,422,000; First 
Boston Corporation: $21,393,000. 

New York led authorities in the 
heaviest borrowing for this series, 
trailed by Philadelphia, Puerto Rico, 
and Richmond. 


January 7—A total of 16 bidders 
vied in this sale of 91 issues, totaling 
$45,972,000, sold at an average in- 
terest rate of 1.980 for an average ma- 
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turity of 9.24 months. Of the three 
sales reported, this one represents the 
lowest volume borrowing by individual 
authorities—Tampa led the San Fran- 
cisco, Columbus, and Memphis au- 
thorities, all of which borrowed under 
3 million dollars. 

Bulk sales of these issues were also 
low: $13,289,000 to the Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank; $12,323,000 to 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; $8,634,000 
to The Chase Manhattan Bank. 





ECONOMICS OF RENEWAL: THEME 
NAHRO EAST LANSING CONFERENCE 


The Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education of Michigan State Univer- 
sity in East Lansing will be the site of 
NAHRO's third working conference 
on problems in urban renewal, set for 
February 23-26. Sponsored by the As- 
sociation’s Redevelopment Section, the 
1958 conference will consist of eight 
sessions related to a single theme: the 
cconomics of urban renewal as fc- 
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Write, Wire or Phone 
for Address of 
Nearest Distributor 


P. O. BOX 1206 


GUARANTEED TO BE BETTER THAN ANYTHING 
YOU HAVE EVER USED— 


SABCO 


SUPER X TERMITE CHEMICAL 


LONG LASTING RESIDUAL EFFECT 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


SABINE CHEMICAL CO. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 








9602 Ditmas Avenue 





MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX FURNITURE OUTLET, INC. 


Brooklyn 36, New York 


Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 








lated to federal, state, and municipal 
economies; as related to the business 
community; and as an investment. Dis- 
cussions will be beamed to objectives, 
tactics, and strategy and will cover the 
economics of time and of quality and 
control. 

Each year, through its working con- 
ference, the Redevelopment Section 
provides a forum for professionals in 
the urban renewal and related fields to 
assess the over-all program, evaluate 
its progress, look to its future, and 
discuss some of its major current 
problems. 


314 GRANTS AWARDED TO UTICA, 
CHICAGO IN DECEMBER, JANUARY 


The continuing search for improved 
urban renewal methods and techniques 
is being carried forward through two 
new Section 314 demonstration grants 
made by the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration: one for Utica, New York, to 
test out the most feasible approach to 
renewal for cities of Utica’s size and 
character; another for Chicago’s Hyde 
Park-Kenwood area to develop tech- 
niques for stimulating citizen partici- 
pation. 

Utica. Slated for completion in two 
years, Utica’s study is intended pri- 
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marily to spell out the local organiza- 
tional requirements, financing aspects, 
and public-private participation consid- 
erations related to planning and exe- 
cuting a long-range program for cities 
of its general size and type. Utica’s 
1950 population was almost 100,000 

with a metropolitan area population 
of almost 300,000; its economy is 
based on light industry. Specific areas 
for analysis include: the relation of 
economic data to industrial, commer- 
cial, and housing growth requirements ; 
rehabilitation and conservation §tech- 
niques; financing; methods for an- 
alyzing conditions in residential and 
other neighborhoods; the administra- 
tion of a renewal program. 

Total cost of the study is estimated 
at $183,071, toward which URA will 
contribute $122,044. The remainder 
will be covered by state and local 
funds; supervision of the project will 
be carried out by the New York State 
Division of Housing. 

Chicago. How many neighborhood 
people have taken a real part in get- 
ting Chicago's Hyde Park-Kenwood 
renewal program going? How seri- 
ously did they affect the planning? Did 
the participation program speed or de- 
lay getting a final plan to the loan- 





and-grant stage? Did this citizen par- 
ticipation allay or intensify contro- 
Vergy? . . 

These and many more penetrating 
questions closed an article in the No- 
vember 1957 JOURNAL (page 382) by 
James V. Cunningham, Jr., on the role 
citizens have played in planning the 
renewal of the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
neighborhood. Mr. Cunningham said 
that to get the answers to such ques- 
tions called for long and detailed study. 

That study was made possible last 
month through a URA demonstration 
grant of $20,150 to the Community 
Conservation Board of Chicago. Scenc 
of the study will be the 908-acre Hyde 
Park-Kenwood area. Not only past 
techniques will be probed but new 
methods of citizen participation are to 
be developed and tested. Block groups, 
public and private planning techni- 
cians, and other institutions and or- 
ganizations will be called upon to play 
a role in the demonstration. 

The study is slated to be completed 
within an eight-month period, at the 
end of which the city is to publish a 
detailed report. During this eight 
months, final planning for renewal of 
the area is to be completed and sub- 
mitted for approval (or disapproval) 
to a neighborhood council, the city 
counal, and to URA. How “citizen 
participation’ may have helped or hin- 
dered this approval will be the focus 
of the study. 

Local share of the cost of conduct- 
ing the study is being contributed by 
the city and the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference. 


SEARS-ROEBUCK AWARDS SET 
FOR ANNOUNCEMENT MARCH 15 

The graduate fellowship program of 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, aimed 
at increasing the pool of trained per- 
sonnel in urban renewal and city plan- 
ning, moves into its second year, with 
the announcement of 1958 grant win- 
ners expected in March. 

Begun last February (see February 
JOURNAL, page 42), the $35,000 an- 
nual grant program provides five two- 
year graduate study fellowships lead- 
ing to a degree in city planning. In 
addition to the grant, schools attended 
by fellowship holders receive an un- 
restricted annual grant of $1000 while 
the student is in residence. (For back- 
ground of last year’s winners, see May 
JOURNAL, page 152.) 

Administration of the program is 
handled by the foundation in cooper- 
ation with the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods and the 
American Society of Planning Officials. 
Dennis O’Harrow, ASPO’s executive 
director ; Martin Meyerson, ACTION’s 
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vice-president ; and Edwin S. Burdell, 
president of the Cooper Union for Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art, served 
on this year’s selection committee. 


TWO-DAY COOPERATIVE HOUSING 
MEET SET FOR MARCH 11-12 

What's the potential of cooperative 
housing in the public housing and ur- 
ban renewal program? That's the ques- 
tion that will be faced at one of the 
sessions of a ‘Conference on Coopera- 
tive Housing,” set for two days, 
March 11-12, at the Hotel Woodner in 
Washington, D. C. Other sessions will 
get into the management problems of 
existing cooperatives, sources of financ- 
ing for new developments, technicali- 
ties of working under the Section 213 
program of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Big-name speakers from both the 
cooperative and housing field are slated 
to address the two luncheon sessions 
and the banquet that are to be high- 
lights of the meeting: FHA Commis- 
sioner Norman P. Mason; Senators 
John Sparkman (D), Alabama and 
Jacob K. Javits (R), New York; Harry 
Van Arsdale of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers; Preston 
O'Sullivan of the Lincoln Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

NAHRO and the National Housing 
Conference are represented on the pro- 
gram through NAHRO Executive Di- 
rector John D. Lange and NHC Ex- 
ecutive Vice-president Lee Johnson and 
NHC President William L. C. Whea- 
ton. The session at which the potential 
for cooperatives in the renewal pro- 
gram is to be assessed is to be headed 
up by Lee Johnson, with participation 
by C. Franklin Daniels of FHA; Na- 
thaniel Keith, renewal consultant, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles Farris, St. 
Louis; Walter Simmons, Memphis; 
Marie C. McGuire, San Antonio. 

Sponsors and management officers of 
successfully operating cooperatives are 
due to head up a series of workshop 
sessions. 


SCIENTIFIC GUNS TRAINED ON 
CITIES IN NEW M.I.T. CENTER 

Transportation, housing, the effect 
of technological advances on urban 
areas, and the physical form of future 
metropolitan regions will undergo sci- 
entific study in the recently established 
center for urban and regional studies 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. To operate as a part of the 
school of architecture and planning, 
the new center represents an expansion 
of previous research carried out in the 
department of city and regional plan- 
ning. 

Recognizing that the “war against 
blight, congestion, and malfunction 
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cannot be successfully fought with 
weapons of a bygone era,” M.1.T. has 
set out to determine what the physical 
form of the metropolitan region of the 
future should be and what can be done 
to bring it about. Heralded as a “bold 
new approach to the study of urban 
problems,” the center's research tools 
will include mathematical methods and 
I.B.M.’s giant 704 computer for ex- 
ploring theoretical models — alterna- 
tives for the movement of people and 
goods, for urban forms, and various 
patterns of growth or land use. Also, 
it's expected that the results of the 
studies will provide new information 
on the psychological orientation of the 
individual to his city. 

Specific aims of the study will in- 
dike trans portation the impact of 
highways and transit systems on urban 
areas; housing—current influences cre- 
ating changes, including mass construc- 
tion techniques, public housing pro- 
grams, consumer housing preferences, 
planning; technological advances 
their effects on urban areas, /.e., effect 
of chemical waste treatment; and phys- 
ical problems of urban growth, includ- 
ing those in underdeveloped countries 
of the world. 

Named to head the new center is 
Dr. Lloyd Rodwin, M.I.T. faculty 
member in city and regional planning 
since 1946 and a former consultant to 
many planning and housing research 
organizations both here and abroad. 


CITY TEAM APPROACH TO HEALTH 
PROBLEMS: AIM OF NEW INSTITUTE 

Correlation of public health objec- 
tives with housing, renewal, planning, 
welfare, and other municipal programs 
via “‘team’’ training of local govern 
ment representatives in public health 
needs—that's the aim of the Institute 
on Public Health and Living Space 
scheduled for March 10-14 at St 
Louis’ Washington University. Spon 
sored by the United States Public 
Health Service and the university's 
school of engineering, the institute is 
designed primarily for communities 
that will send three-man teams rep 
resenting the executive branch (mayor, 
city manager, or councilman) ; public 
health ofhcer (or his deputy); plan 
ning or housing (city w by plan 
ning board member, renewal director, 
housing coordinator, building inspec- 
tor, or other official having primary 
responsibility for housing improve 
ment). 

Impetus for the institute was recog 
nition of the need to provide informa 
tion on the health implications result- 
ing from population growth and its 
impact on urban areas. Through team 
training, PHS expects to help develop 
the local leaders necessary for a com- 
prehensive housing improvement pro 
gram. 

Subjects up for study: 

1—Relationship between 
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UNITED STATES HOUSING MISSIONS 


are at work in all parts of the world 


OSBORNE T. BOYD, Chief, Housing Division, International Cooperation Administration, tells how the 
United States is helping the underdeveloped countries of the world help themselves in the field of housing 
and planning. He states that “we could never seriously consider making a really effective contribution by 


trying to finance housing construction in such areas.” 


Instead, he says, ICA housing advisers are putting 


em phasis on aided self- hel p programs and on bringing technicians from other countries to the United States 


to train them in methods of organizing a building industry; developing financing sources; 
the architectural, planning, and engineering professions. 
Boyd describes a dozen current ICA missions 


While most readers of the JOURNAI 
OF HOUSING are thoroughly familiar 
with the housing problem we have in 
the United States, probably few of 
them realize how vast the problem is 
in the underdeveloped, but rapidly de- 
veloping, countries of the world. For 
example, we know that, in the United 
States, for every three-plus persons 
added to our population each year, we 
are building one new house, whereas, 
in Latin America, it is estimated that 
only one new house is being built for 
every 16 persons added annually to 
the population. The Latin American 
problem is vast and the amount of 
capital investment required is enor- 
mous. The United States has been 
asked to help but we could never seri- 
ously consider making a really effective 
contribution by trying to finance hous- 
ing construction in such areas. We be- 
lieve that each country has to solve its 
own housing problem, using primarily; 
its Own resources—material and hu- 
man. 

Therefore, United States help, 
through the International Cooperation 
Administration, is generally limited to 
technical assistance in housing and 
planning, with primary emphasis on 
the development of housing programs 
that contribute to economic develop- 
ment, the stimulation of private sav- 
ings, the creation of savings and loan 
institutions, and the use of the aided 
self- help technique in home construc- 
tion. 

Self-Help 

The aided self-help technique is pri- 
marily the utilization of human re- 
sources. It has probably been utilized 
more in Puerto Rico and abroad than 
in the United States itself. It is not a 
cure-all to solve the world’s housing 
problems but a tool that can be used 
in many places. Low-income families 
who could not otherwise afford decent 
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homes are organized into cooperative 
groups to build their own homes in 
their free time, backed by technical 
guidance, loans of construction equip- 
ment, and government or private loans 
for financing the cost of land and ma- 
terials. 

Such programs are not ‘‘do-it-your- 
self’ projects — but “‘do-it-yourself” 
plus the planning, organization, and 
technical guidance that are indispen- 
sable. Now that news of the success of 
such programs abroad has begun to 
spread, ICA is beginning to receive 
inquiries regarding their organization 
and operation from various sources in 
the United States, particularly from of- 
ficials concerned with the housing 
problems of American Indians living 
on our Indian reservations. 

Training in U.S 

t is generally recognized that an im- 
portant step along the road to eco. 
nomic developmest is an active and 
businesslike building industry that 
servés the housing market. Aided self. 
help: housing may be a first step but 
ultimately economic development re- 
quires specialization and training of 
workers; organization of business en- 
terprises; and cultivation of the archi- 
tectural, planning, and engineering 
professions. Therefore, in addition to 
sending United States specialists abroad 
to provide technical advice, a very im- 
portant and substantial part of our 
technical assistance in the housing field 
is bringing foreign technicians to the 
United States for training and experi- 
ence. In this connection, the writer. 
personally, as well as on behalf of 
ICA, would like to express his appre- 
ciation to the many members of 
NAHRO who have helped to carry 
out this part of our program by show- 
ing these visitors the programs in their 
communities and explaining how they 
are carried out. A substantial part of 


doz jl quick 
and promises later articles of more detailed description. 
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and cultivating 
. thumbnail sketches, Mr. 


the tax money that we Americans are 
investing in cooperative technical as- 
sistance programs overseas is used in 
training foreign technicians in the 
United States. Therefore, all that we 
do to make their programs meaning- 
ful, both technically and in showing 
them how we live and work, will help 
to make our investment more effective. 


For Example— 

ICA's technical assistance in the 
fields of housing and planning is of 
comparatively recent origin and is very 
modest in scale as compared to its 
programs in agriculture, education, and 
health. However, a brief resumé of 
what some of ICA’s housing and plan- 
ning advisers are doing abroad may be 
of interest. 


iN 


Korea: Guido ‘'zo has worked 
with the Korean Reconstruction Bank 
in develo-ing a well-balanced program 
designed to atta’k all phases of hous- 
ing, includiny housing research, de- 
velopment of indigenous building ma 
terials, long-term low-interest loans, 
etc. We have just finished recruitirg 
a staff to help Guido and his Korean 
associates carry out this program in- 
cluding, among others, Fred Annis. 
who previously was with the ICA mis- 
sion in Liberia; Harry Steffey, formerly 
deputy director of the Detroit office of 
the Federal Housing Administration; 
and David McVoy, formerly professor 
of architecture at the University of 
Florida. 

Formosa: Hugo Prucha, formerly 
in the legal division of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, is just 
completing a tour of duty, during 
which he provided technical advice on 
housing legislation and finance, some 
of which has been incorporated in re 
cent new legislation. (As an example 
of the kind of problems ICA housing 
advisers encounter abroad—the exist- 
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ing Chinese legislation, as a practical 
matter, did not permit the foreclosure 
of mortgages. ) 

A number of successful aided self- 
help housing programs have been ini- 
tiated in Formosa and some completed. 
There was considerable opposition at 
first to the proposal for the installation 
of flush toilets and septic tanks, the 
occupants feeling that the loss of “night 
soil” was an economic waste. A recent 
report from Formosa regarding the 
first self-help project to install hand- 
flush toilets and septic tanks states: 

The occupants and the general pub. 
lic are amazed at the lack of odor, the 
efficiency and the moderate cost of the 
installation.” 


Lebanon: Frederick Lang, who 
used to work in the Chicago office of 
the Urban Renewal Administration, 
has just completed a two-year tour as 
regional housing adviser, Near East, 
with headquarters in Beirut, Lebanon. 
In March 1956 there was a severe 
earthquake in Lebanon that caused 
wide and severe damage among sev- 
eral score mountain villages in the 
region east and south of Beirut. The 
United States responded to the Leban- 
ese government's appeals for emer- 
gency aid by supplying funds to finance 
purchase of required imported mate- 
rials, such as steel rods, cement, etc., 
and heavy earth-moving equipment. 
Lang, therefore, closed his regional 
ictivities and devoted his full time to 
helping the Lebanese Ministry of Re- 
construction organize technical help in 
the redesign of village layouts and 
dwelling unit plans. The reconstruc- 
tion program was not only markedly 
successful but the factor of United 
States aid was widely and favorably 
publicized. The government of Leba- 
non, encouraged by the popularity of 
the program among the villagers, has 
now, again with United States aid, 
launched a study of national housing 
needs, policies, and specific programs. 
Bernard Wagner and Bob Strelitz, who 
recently completed tours of duty as 
housing advisers in Turkey and Iran, 
respectively, will join Lang shortly to 
help carry out this expanded program. 


Turkey: Bernard Wagner. who 
used to work in HHFA’s research divi- 
sion, made a comprehensive study of 
the housing needs for the Turkish 
government during his two-year tour 
of duty there. Included in a series of 
recommendations was one relating to 
the desirability of initiating an aided 
self-help housing program. As a tfe- 
sult of his recommendations, the Turk- 
ish government has now initiated such 
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a program and Richard Strickler has 
been assigned as ICA adviser to pro- 
vide technical assistance in carrying it 
out. 


Greece: Barton Jenks, who previ- 
ously served ICA as housing adviser 
in Egypt and Italy, is now providing 
technical assistance to the Greek Min- 
istry of Labor on a workers’ housing 
program, making his headquarters in 
Athens. 


Costa Rica: Ed Hoben, formerly 
with the research division of HHFA, 
is serving as United States adviser to 
the National Institute of Housing and 
Planning of Costa Rica, which is con- 
ducting a varied and effective program 
that encompasses research on materials 
and techniques of construction, several 
projects a aided self-help housing, 
city planning activities, and broad- 
gauge programming responsibilities. 
Frank Dimond, city planner, who was 
a member of the ICA-sponsored Uni- 
versity of Illinois team on housing 
and planning in Bogota, Colombia, 
has recently joined Hoben to — 
technical assistance in the city planning 
program. 


Guatemala: Temple Dick, project 
planner in the early days of the United 
States Housing Authority, is the United 
States co-director of Inter-American 
Homes, a cooperative housing pro- 
gram of the Guatemalan and United 
States governments, which is develop. 
ing a 1000-unit aided self-help hous- 
ing project in Guatemala City, consid- 
ered by the Guatemalan government 
to be potentially one of the most im- 
portant programs in that country. John 
Deluca and Pedro Rivera ate providing 
technical assistance in the construction 
and social education aspects of the 
program. Walter Harris, who has re- 
cently returned to the city planning 
faculty of Yale University, served as 
city planning adviser to the Guatema- 
lan government and made significant 
contributions in this area during his 
one-year assignment. 


Dutch Guiana: Joe Coulam is 
completing his third year in Surinam, 
where a large-scale housing program, 
financed by the Netherlands govern- 
ment and consisting of both aided self- 
help and contract activities, has util- 
ized Joe's services as a key factor in 
making this one of the most effective 
of the cooperative housing programs 
with which we have been associated. 


Nicaragua: Paul Foster, who used 
to work with URA Commissioner Stei- 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EVENT TO WATCH FOR... 


a European housing and planning tour, sponsored jointly by NAHRO 
and the American Society of Planning Officials, timed to end up at 
the Liege congress of the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning (see page 48). Full details on the four-week itinerary, 
the price (about $1050 for plane trip, meals, hotel, tours), and housing 
and planning trips and lectures will be in the mail to all NAHRO 
members during late March. The expense of registering for the Liege 
congress and for the time spent in Liege is NOT to be included in 
the $1050 figure and will entail perhaps another $100 to $150. Regis- 
tration for the congress should be made as soon as possible and should 
not await receipt of the tour folder . 
plane trip to U.S.A. from Liege, so travel arrangements for Liege 
might well be withheld until the folder arrives. 


. . but the tour will cover return 








ner in the Baltimore urban renewal 
program, is now in his fifth year as 
planning adviser to the government 
of Nicaragua, with headquarters in 
Managua. Nicaragua is an interesting 
example of a relatively underdeveloped 
country that is developing a program 
along the lines the planners always 
preach but seldom, if ever, follow, 
namely, developing a comprehensive 
planning program before going into an 
extensive housing program. Largely 
as a result of the success of the Nica- 
raguan program, many of the Central 
American countries have become con- 
scious of, and enthusiastic about, city 
and regional planning and, with Paul's 
help, are setting up a number of new 
programs. 

The government of Nicaragua has 
now decided to undertake an aided 
self-help housing program and Car/ 
Zenger has recently joined Foster to 
provide technical assistance in this 
held. 


West Indies: George Jordan, an 
architect who has also had management 
experience with the National Capital 
Housing Authority, and Ervin Buene- 
man, a builder who worked with Jake 
Crane on aided self-help housing ac- 
tivities in Annapolis, are both working 
with the Caribbean Commission and 
are headquartered in Trinidad, where 
there is an expanding group of aided 
self-help projects already under way 
and from which base Jordan and Bue- 
neman provide technical help for sim- 
ilar programs throughout the Leeward 
and Windward Islands. 


British Honduras: George Wil- 
liams, formerly director of the rural 
aided self-help housing program of 
Tuskegee Institute, recently arrived in 


Belize, where he will assist in a house- 
building program that started after 
the destruction caused by “Hurricane 
Hazel.” This aided self-help activity 
received its initial guidance from the 
Trinidad-based ICA technicians and 
the requests for a full-time adviser re- 
flect the enthusiasm that the program 
has already generated. 


Chile: Harold Robinson. whom 
many NAHRO members will remem- 
ber as a former director of the Massa- 
chusetts State Housing Board and who 
recently completed three years as hous- 
ing adviser in Israel, is now housing 
adviser to the Chilean National Hous- 
ing Agency. Wdlliam Womelsdor{ 
formerly professor of architecture at 
the University of Illinois and who was 
also a member of the ICA-sponsored 
University of Illinois team on housing 
and planning in Bogota, Colombia, has 
recently joined Robinson to provide 
technical assistance to a large-scale ex- 
panding aided self-help program. The 
story of this program will be told in a 
future article in the JOURNAL OF 
HOUSING. 


General Idea— 

The foregoing may give a general 
idea of the types of housing and plan- 
ning activities in which ICA is engaged 
overseas. A primary objective, of 
course, is to help governments start 
and carry on programs that they can 
and will develop further with their 
own resources. Reaching this goal re- 
quires training of personnel and takes 
time . . . but the objective has been 
accomplished in a few instances, nota- 
bly in British Guiana, and we hope to 
see more of such programs taken over 
completely by the cooperating countries 
as time goes on. 
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SWISS, FRENCH, ITALIAN CITIES 


give new ideas to U.S. redevelopment official 


JOHN R. SEARLES, JR. contributes his third letter to the JOURNAL since he began a nine-month European 
tour early last summer under a Rockefeller Public Service Award. His first report came from The Nether- 
lands ( August-September 1957 JOURNAL, page 267); his second, from England (October 1957 JOURNAL, 
page 348); the following report is being published after Mr. Se arles’ return to his job as executive director 
of the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency. He completed his tour in mid-January and was 
back on the job the last week of that month. The JOURNAL will publish Mr. Searles’ fourth “letter” some 
time this spring, relaying his impressions of housing and redevelopment in Germany, Austria, and possibly 


Greece. 


We left England, in early August, 
after seven wonderful weeks and drove 
through Holland and Germany to Den- 
mark and then south and west to Linz, 
Austria. We stopped for talks with 
city officials in Copenhagen, Kiel, and 
Hamburg. From Linz, I went by train 
for a very interesting week in Berlin 
for the meeting of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning and the city’s fine building 
and planning exposition, the Interbau. 
{Editor's Note: See page 50.} Then 
I flew to Stockholm for a few days and 
back to Linz in early September. Each 
city has a fascinating story of its own 
to tell in solving problems of urban 
congestion and decay, in meeting its 
housing shortage, or in rebuilding after 
the devastation of the war. 


Switzerland 

The countryside of Switzerland is so 
unbelievably beautiful in mid-Septem- 
ber that it is hard to drag yourself 
into a city. I visited Zurich, Bern, and 
Geneva and had a most cordial and 
pleasant reception. 

Zurich is the largest Swiss city and 
I visited some very attractive new com- 
munities, which generally combined 
public and private housing and ele- 
vator apartments and three-story walk- 
ups (or flats). The combination of 
structure types was attractive from a 
site planning point of view but I was 
told that the city favors the elevator 
type. They build to a particular densi- 
ty maximum, regardless of type of 
building, so that the elevator buildings 
provide a lot more open space for play 
areas and landscaping. Officials also 
believe that the elevator units are no 
more expensive to build—dwelling 
unit for dwelling unit. In Zurich, in 
spite of the city’s proximity to the 
rocky Alps, piling is required and af.- 
fects the construction cost picture. 

Military preparedness is evident and 
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important in Switzerland, as it has been 
for centuries. One aspect of such pre- 
paredness is a national requirement 
that new apartments have gas-proof 
bomb shelters. I looked at one of them 
in an apartment building and was 
amazed at its completeness. It was a 
normal basement room used for storage 
but had concrete walls and ceilings 
well over a foot thick. Concrete and 
steel blocks for all windows were avail- 
able and an escape tunnel led under- 
ground to an opening in the lawn 
about 100 feet away. Air was supplied 
through a vent that sucked in air from 
about the level of the third floor as a 
precaution against contaminated air on 
the ground. After Zurich I looked for 
other examples of this type of pre- 
paredness but did not find any. 

The slums in Zurich are confined to 
the area of the old walled city and are 
picturesque and beautifully maintained. 
I labored up seven flights in a tiny 
building to a very small apartment, 
which was neat as a pin. The halls 
were swept and flower pots abounded 
but the space standards were very bad, 
the water tap was a flight of common 
stairs away, and the old building 
sagged in every beam. The city has a 
program of aiding in the private re- 
building of the structures in the area 
to preserve the character of the old city 
but to achieve modern standards of 
space, plumbing, and structural sound- 
ness. The results are a complete re- 
building very much on the order of the 
reconstruction activity of Georgetown 
in Washington. A public subsidy is 
designed to keep the rents of the re- 
built structures within reach of the 
former occupants. The new rents did 
appear very reasonable but I was told 
that almost none of the former resi- 
dents were returning and that the prin- 
cipal market was young professional 
people. 


Bern is smaller than Zurich but is the 


national capital. It is a lovely city and 
has an “old city,” which is a great 
tourist attraction, During the war 
when all construction was curtailed, a 
group of about 40 local architects pre 
pared a complete redevelopment plan 
for the old city. The plan called for 
a rebuilding, house by house, to 
achieve modern standards of light, air, 
plumbing, and space, but to preserve 
the old facades, which the city con. 
siders a priceless asset. In Bern, and 
in Zurich, too, the powers of eminent 
domain for niodiinians are weak 
but the cities feel that they can use 
every other trick in their bags for 
carrying out publicly-approved plans. 
Public relations, personal wheedling, 
control of building permits for any 
alteration, municipal negotiated pur- 
chase, and condemning bits of a man's 
land for a widened street are some of 
the weapons used. All of which makes 
it a long slow job and the rebuilding 
of a good many houses become local 
political issues. However, hard work- 
ing officials and a good plan are re- 
sulting in some real accomplishment. 
I inspected one area in the old city 
where the old houses had been rebuilt 
or replaced by houses of old character. 
The houses, or rather apartments in 
the houses, were rented by the city. 
The city had itself become a member 
of a cooperative for the purpose of 
financing and effecting the new build- 
ing. Then, as a member of the coop- 
erative, the city leased all the apart- 
ments in the new building. Without 
profit (other than its share as a mem- 
ber of the cooperative), the city was 
managing and renting the individual 
apartment units. 


Geneva. After Bern, we visited 
Geneva, where I talked with the staff 
of the housing subcommittee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
which is part of the United Nations. 
A fine piece of work is being done 
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IFHTP CONGRESS TO BE HELD IN BELGIUM 


“Grand tourists” planning itineraries around the 24th Congress of 
the International Nalention for Housing and Town Planning—to be 
held August 31 to September 6 in Liege, Belgium—may yet set a record 
for American participation in the biennial event. At the last IFHTP 
Congress, held in 1956, about 40 delegates were on hand from the 
United States (see October 1956 JOURNAL, page 416). Among Amer- 
icans who are already on the list of those at least tentatively planning to 
go this year are NAHRO’s Executive Director John D. Lange; Dennis 
O'Harrow, director of the American Society of Planning Officials; Hugh 
Pomeroy, director of the Westchester County, New York, plan depart- 
ment; Charles Ascher of the Institute of Public Administration; John 
Fugard, Sr., commissioner of the Chicago Housing Authority and 
chairman of NAHRO’s International Committee; J. Marshall Miller of 
Columbia University; Lawrence Sheridan, planning consultant in Indi- 
anapolis; Rutcher Skagerberg, Public Housing Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Joseph P. McMurray, New York State commissioner of 
housing. 

Some of the reasons Americans may be especially interested in the 
1958 Congress: (1) the theme, ‘Planning and Housing Problems in 
the Region" —it represents the same broad approach that is more and 
more being considered as the answer to urbanization problems on this 
side of the Atlantic (see June 1957 JOURNAL, page 194) ; (2) language 
barriers will be down—the new Liege Exposition Hall, scene of the 
meetings and of a special exhibition on ‘Man in the Region, the City, 
and the Home,” has facilities for simultaneous interpretation into Eng- 
lish, French, and German; (3) a post-conference feature—a planned 
trip to one of Europe’s top 1958 tourist tempters, the Brussels Inter- 
national Exposition. 

American ideas will be represented on the Congress program, too, 
since case histories of Nashville and Detroit are serving as the basis for 
some of the reports around which the discussions of regional planning 
and housing problems are to be centered. The reports, prepared by 
 jpassene ee of six European countries, are to serve, first, as the basis 
of a generalized presentation on the theme at the opening session of the 
Congress and, later, as the specific subject matter of six separate study 
groups, as the Congress breaks up to permit delegates to participate in 
free discussions according to their special tastes and interests. Subjects 
of the reports and the study groups are: (1) the objectives of regional 
surveys and plans; (2) a embodied in regional plans; (3) 
implementation of regional plans; (4) housing in regional plans; (5) 
rural problems in regional plans; (6) methods of work. 

Those wishing further information on the 1958 Congress are invited 
to contact Dennis O’Harrow at the American Society of Planning 
Officials offices, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago. Direct registration 
may be made with the IFHTP headquarters, 123 Laan Copes van 
Cattenburch, The Hague, Netherlands. 











here, particularly in cataloguing the 
housing needs and programs of the 
nations of Europe. The committee's 
publication, The European Housing 
Situation, was invaluable to me in get- 
ting an idea of the comparative prob- 
lems and progress of England, France, 
Russia, Austria, and their neighbors. 
{ Editor's Note: See page 53.] 


France 
In Paris, I visited the Ministry of 
Reconstruction and Housing. Officials 
here arranged my tour through France, 
which was a fine one. 


Federal-Local Relations. I could 
not help but be impressed with the 
differences in federal-local relations 
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in France, England, West Germany, 
Switzerland, and the United States. In 
France, the ministry is the whole show. 
The consultant planners or urbanists 
who, as contracting architects, plan the 
reconstruction entirely, are appointed 
and paid by the ministry. In England, 
the planning and rebuilding proce- 
dures are set by the national govern- 
ment but, in Switzerland and West 
Germany, the cantons or landes, which 
correspond to our states, are the centers 
of control and decision. 


War Damage Compensation. In 
Paris, I was first exposed to two prin- 
cipal features of the French housing 
and redevelopment program. The first 
aspect of their program has to do with 











what they call “rememberment’”’ or 
“reparceling.”” Individuals who suf- 
fered war damage to their property 
were compensated approximately at 
replacement cost rather than at current 
market value, with considerations of 
depreciation. But there were some 
hookers. The compensation could only 
be realized if it went into reconstruc- 
tion. However, French urban recon- 
struction generally bears no relation to 
former street patterns or old building 
types. New apartments and wide ave- 
nues replace small houses and narrow 
winding streets. So a system of co- 
ownership has been devised for han- 
dling the financing and rebuilding of 
war damaged areas—under strict gov- 
ernment control, of course. Former 
property owners now own a share, 
equivalent to the replacement value of 
their lost property, in a new real estate 
development approximately the size of 
a city block. The former cafe owner 
may now be a part owner of a hotel, 
gas station, apartment house, and de- 
partment store. He may or may not 
have a new cafe in the block but he 
does have some priorities in the mat- 
ter. The rememberment procedure was 
slow getting started but the French 
now like it so much that they have 
just applied it to their slum clearance 
program, which is gaining momentum. 

The second principal feature of the 
French housing program is the fact 
that it is based on total prefabrication. 
The government feels that here may 
lie the answer to lower housing costs 
and has financed the development of a 
prefabricated housing factory. I vis- 
ited the factory and saw concrete walls 
being poured complete with windows, 
insulation, and exterior finish. Then 
we visited the finished product and 
saw three-, four-, and ten-story models. 


Reconstructed Cities. After Paris, 
we visited a series of reconstructed 
cities. France lost over a million houses 
in the war and their reconstruction is 
now almost complete. The results are 
very impressive. Le Havre is perhaps 
the show place and is a memorial to 
the great French architect who directed 
the planning of the reconstruction, 
Auguste Perrett. Architect Perrett 
died recently—but not before seeing a 
new city rise from the ruins. Le Havre 
is now over 85 per cent rebuilt. Con- 
crete and cement are the main exterior 
materials, which, perhaps aided by Le 
Havre’s usually overcast skies, have 
prompted some people to call the new 
downtown in Le Havre forbidding. I 
thought it was magnificent. 

A few general characteristics of the 
French rebuilding stand out in Le 
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Havre. The French are real artists in 
the use of concrete. St. Joseph's 
Church, replacing a church lost during 
the war, is simple and majestic and its 
tower is the tallest structure in the city. 
Its interior and exterior are unrelieved 
concrete. 

Then the new downtown in Le 
Havre makes great use of the arcade 
in front of shops. I understand that 
many shop keepers like their display 
windows as close to street traffic as 
they can get them but for the customer 
the arcade is a joy—particularly in the 
foul weather of northern Europe. 

Another rebuilding characteristic ex- 
emplified in Le Havre is an impressive 
new city hall. The Le Havre city hall 
is almost completed and consists of a 
skyscraper and main building in which 
the mayor's office and council chambers 
are located. It would be an ornament 
to any city in the United States. 

Ancient Structures. After Le 
Havre, we drove along the Normandy 
invasion beaches and visited Caen. 
They have done a fine reconstruction 
job here but I was also intrigued by 
some of the construction that was over 
900 years old. William the Conqueror 
lived in Caen before he invaded Eng- 
land in 1066. He built an abbey and 
a castle, which remain today. Because 
of unstable subsoil conditions, parts of 
both were built on piles. The piles 
were great wooden posts driven into 
the ground but some of them remain 
today to testify that the problems of 
our contemporary builders are not new. 

Small Cities. After Caen, we 
visited three smaller cities that have 
been almost completely rebuilt—St. Lo, 
which was 95 per cent destroyed, and 
St. Malo and Royan, two seaside re- 
sorts that suffered very heavy damage. 
All are between 10,000 and 20,000 
population. 

St. Lo is more thriving than it has 
ever been and somewhat larger. It 
still serves as the principal market cen- 
ter for the surrounding country. St. 
Malo is again a lovely resort. Both 
cities are rebuilt in native sandstone, as 
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were the destroyed buildings, but St. 
Lo has been replanned with town 
squares and wider streets, while St 
Malo has been rebuilt to retain (as a 
tourist attraction as well as for senti 
mental reasons) its old very narrow 
streets and old style buildings crowd 
ed within the city walls, which also 
had to be rebuilt. 

Royan, with a great beach on the 
Atlantic Ocean, is late twentieth cen 
tury in every respect. 

All the new cities are growing and 
are more active and prosperous than 
they have ever been. Some of the un 
damaged cities give the impression of 
being choked by obsolete street pat 
terns and old buildings. It could be a 
great argument for redevelopment. 


LeCorbusier. In Marseille, we vis 
ited the Corbusier building. Exter 
nally, it looks like a great piece of 
cement in an unlandscaped lot but it 
has some intriguing features for the 
layman. Every fourth floor, on which 
are located the hallways and the ele- 
vator stops, is called a ‘street.’ The 
shops are on ‘Third Street,” on which 
there is also a hotel. The school and 
recreation area are on ‘Tenth Street.’ 
Every apartment has not one, but three, 
outside exposures. Each apartment is 
a duplex for half its depth and either 
the upper or lower floor extends 
through to the other side of the build- 
ing. After some initial resistance, the 
citizens of Marseille, I was told, have 
become proud of their world-famous 
housing development. But I noticed 
that there are no similar units under 
construction. 

Italy 

In Italy, we visited Turin, Ivrea, and 
Milan. We expect to go to Rome and 
Naples on our way to the steamer 
home. Turin and Milan are thriving 
industrial cities and appeared very 
busy and prosperous. Ivrea is the home 
of the famous Olivetti business ma 
chine works, which we visited. 


Turin, about the size of St. Louis, 
is the home of the Fiat automobile 
factory, which turns out 1000 cars a 





John Searles with his 
hrother Charles, who is 


divector of 

the America House (USIS) m 
Linz, Austria, look over some neu 
housing (Author Searles says Lin 
“*hadly needs it’) and 

exam ples of what he calls ” Austria's 
tem poraries.”” (These 
were constructed by the Nazis 

for families displaced by 

the Austrian autobahn.) The neu 

housing pictured, constructed by a 
man known for é x perime ntalion 
with cost problems, is designed for 
railroad workers; it rents for what 


vreal proble m 


amounts to about $10 per month. The 


five-story walkups don't have central 
heat nor refrigerators but, says 

Mr. Searles, “they are otherwise 

very decent.” 


day. Its most interesting features, | 
found, were its very wide, straight 
streets and majestic squares. It has 
several plazas that I understand were 
influenced by the Place Vendome and 
other planning features of Paris. Turin 
has few slums but its plan makes it 
an interesting place for a redeveloper 
to visit. 


In Ivrea, I learned first hand of the 
tremendous job that Dr. Olivetti and 
his company are doing in the field of 
housing and planning. They spear 
head a social and political movement, 

Movimento Communita,” whose pur 
pose is the strengthening of commu 
nity life and community autonomy ; they 
are the principal supporters of the na 
tional association of housing and town 
planning; they have financed and are 
promoting the execution of a develop. 
ment plan for the large section of Ital, 
around Ivrea; they are the godfathers 
of the town plan of Ivrea; and they are 
justly famous for the houses they have 
built for their employees. It is dith 

ult to realize what a tremendous con 
tribution to better living Dr. Olivetti 
is making. 

Milan. a huge city is a contrast to 

(Continued column three, page 72) 
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BERLIN’S “INTERBAU”’ 


exhibits planning principles for tomorrow's city 





FREDERICKA APPLEBY, public relations assistant for the Housing Authority of the City of Newark, was 
a United States delegate last year to a Berlin meeting of the council of the International Federation for 


Housing and Town planning. 
Berlin 1957—known as 


*Interbau.” 


While in Berlin, she visited the famous International Building Exhibition 
Dramatic feature of the exhibition was the Hansa quarter of the city, 


leveled during the war and now in the process of reconstruction following the plans of more than 50 of the 


world’s most famous architects and city planners. 
exhibition and many of the major structures were in place when Interbau opened. 


The over-all plan for the area had been set in time for the 


Miss Apple by recounts 


her impressions of the new Hansa quarter and of other rebuilding activities going forward in West Berlin 


The well-to-do Hansa quarter in the 
heart of Berlin was destroyed in one 
night during World War II. Its recon- 
struction is being accomplished as a 
demonstration of the “city of tomor- 
row '—whereas, in most other German 
cities, destroyed districts are being re- 
built in keeping with traditional estate 
boundaries and former ground plans. 
As of last year, this town planning 
demonstration was partially complete, 
partially under construction. The hope 
is that it is destined for a long and 
peaceful existence. 

During this past summer, this 
planned area became a public exhibi- 
tion, known as the International Build- 
ing Exhibition Berlin 1957—or “‘Inter- 
bau."” The exhibit acquired an inter- 
national character because the work of 
some 50 noted foreign architects is 
represented in the rebuilding of the 
area. They had been invited to take 
part in a “competition” for a re-design 
of the district, initiated by the senate 
of West Berlin. While lawyers and 
economists were paving the way for 
the reconstruction by dealing with 
questions of merging and returning 
holdings to private ownership, com- 
pensating former owners, etc., city 
planners went ahead drafting the prize- 
winning reconstruction plan. 

The proximity of a park—the fa- 
mous Tiergarten—was a major factor 
in the reconstruction plan. Planners 
decided to efface a long dividing line 
that had formerly been traced between 
the Tiergarten on the south and the 
east of the Hansa district, in order to 
draw the park right up and around 
the buildings. On the negative side, 
there was the unfortunate proximity of 
the district to a railway embankment 
and, even more serious, there was the 
abrupt incision of a busy main thor- 
oughfare cutting across the district. 
However, the road net was relaid 





rather easily; small by-roads lead di- 
rectly to the groups of low buildings 
from the main thoroughfare. And the 
railroad was planned to run below the 
surface of the district. The other streets 
have been merged to form a major 
road, into which by-roads from the 
apartment houses run. 

The Hansa quarter is planned as a 
self-contained area. The center, Hansa 
Platz, contains a cinema; a restaurant ; 
a public library with an inner court- 
yard, which serves as an open air 
reading room. Also part of the new 
residential center are the Protestant 
Kaiser-Friedrichs Memorial Church, 
Catholic Ansgar Church, a children’s 
day nursery, a shopping center, and an 
elementary school with six pavilions 
under construction for nursery age 
youngsters. With the exception of the 
one-family houses, the Hansa district is 
municipally financed. 

Gardens 

Garden planning has played an 
equal, not a subordinate role, in the 
development of the Hansa district. The 
area was divided into five equal parts, 
each part worked on by a “garden 
team” of two: a renowned foreign ex- 
pert and a German horticulturist. The 
widely spaced building plan offers 
great possibilities for garden creation. 
It is important to know that all grass 
areas are part of the town planning 
conception. They are not, as is so often 
the case in our housing projects, just 


A model of Berlin's 

“internationally- planned” 

Hansa district reconstruction 

shows some highlights, including: 
in right foreground—seventeen-stor) 
high-rise by some local 

architects ; the low building 

up front—the Berlin 

Pavilion. 


left-over space or areas used for camou- 
flage or, at best, decoration. 


Building Features 

Noteworthy features of some of the 
buildings: 

Bachelor flats: the effort has been 
made to provide as large a living space 
as possible at the expense of other 
space, such as cooking niches. 


Bath and toilet: in separate rooms. 


“V”" shaped, freestanding founda- 
tion Supports: one architect's method 
of creating not a dwelling unit but a 
“neighbourly community.” 

Non-partitioned space: six flats 
have been handed over to tenants 
without partitioning of the rooms. The 
tenants may erect easily adjustable 
walls to break up the flats te suit their 
own taste. Only kitchen and bath can- 


not be moved. 


U. S. Contribution 
One project of importance to Inter- 
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bau had to be constructed outside the 
Hansa district—the “‘Unite d'Habita- 
tion,” with 527 flats, built by the fa- 
mous French architect, LeCorbusier. 
This 17-story building could not be 
placed inside the district because of its 
size, which would have endangered the 
basic concept of the district. The basic 
concept of his high-rise structure, M 
LeCorbusier states: “To achieve a cer- 
tain autarchy of habitation” —which, 
interpreted broadly, means: “‘every- 
thing under one roof.” LeCorbusier's 
project concentrates 527 flats into one 
multi-story building in contrast to the 
style of building in blocks around cen- 
tral courtyards. Many of the facilities 
of daily life, such as shops, laundry, 
the doctor, the lawyer, the social club, 
a nursery school, are accommodated in 
units facing internal “‘streets’’ or corri- 
dors. The “streets” pass through the 
length of the entire structure and are 
artificially lighted. 

The most modern congress hall (or 
auditorium) in Europe, now com. 
pleted, was designed by the American 
architect, Hugh Stubbins, and will seat 
1200 in its main room. The hall is a 
donation of the Benjamin Franklin 
Foundation and constitutes the United 
States’ contribution to Interbau. 


Other internationally famous archi- 
tects who participated in Interbau in- 
clude: Walter Gropius, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Pierre Vago, Paris; 
Alexander Klein, Haifa, Israel; Oscar 
Niemeyer, Rio de Janiero; F. R. S. 
Yorke, London. 

I especially think of the contribution 
made by Professor Klein of Israel: a 
four-story structure with 16 flats. Its 
presence in this particular setting has 
special importance. I think of it in 
connection with a little personal ex- 
perience. The day before I saw the 
Klein building, I had just arrived from 
Tel Aviv. So I was very happy to meet 
a young lady from Israel at Interbau. 
Our chance meeting occurred in the 
new Protestant Kaiser-Friedrichs Me- 
morial Church, built on the founda- 
tions of the old church that was 
destroyed during World War II. Look- 
ing upward into its tower, 197 feet 
high, we exchanged words of praise 
for the architect, Ludwig Lemmer of 
Berlin, whose design gives the edifice 
such religious dignity. When she gave 
me her hand to wish me a safe and 
pleasant journey back to the United 
States, I noticed the deep seared mark 
of Dachau on her arm. During this 
moment, I hoped with all my heart 
that all the “studies’’ showing the posi- 
tive effects between a man’s home 
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Visitors to Berlin 

up in the air—literally 
over the Hansa quarter 
Cable cars swinging over 
the district, give 
riders a birds’ - eye 
view of gigantic 
reconstruction project, nou 
a showcase of advanced 
planning ideas. 











~ 
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A view from the Victory Column, a monument dating from the 1870's, demon 
strates the “international” tone of the Hansa reconstruction: high-rise building 
on the right was designed by Architect Oscar Niemeyer of Brazil; behind the 
trees, at left, is a three-story apartment building by a local architect, Professor 
Baumgarten ; and, behind the three-story building, a ten-story high-rise by a 
Swedish team, Jaenecke and Samuelson 


and neighborhood environment and 
healthy, constructive citizenship were 
really sound! 


International Significance 

It stands to reason that difficulties 
had to be overcome in merging the 
large number of strong artistic person- 
alities involved into a true community 
effort. Although the individual note 
struck by each architect was to be pre- 
served, he had to be persuaded that 


he was not building i Berlin but for 
Be-lin. Interbau thus offered a living 
monument of “international coopera- 
tion.”” This example of city planning, 
perhaps, proves that in the countries of 
the free world, represented by their 
most prominent: architects, there is 
agreement on basic ideas that are not 
diluted by national characteristics, but 
rather enriched by them. 

It is not only the exhibit erected by 
foreign and German architects in the 








A closeup of a city-within-four-walls building designed for West Berlin by inter- 
nationally known French Architect LeCorbusier (still under construction in the 
illustration above). The project concentrates 527 flats, along with many of the 
facilities for daily living under one roof. Facilities—they include shops, profes- 
sional services, nursery schools, etc.—are along streetlike corridors that pass through 
the length of the structure. 


A telescope photo taken, like the one on page 51, from the Victory Column 
monument, shows: at the left--a 17-story apartment building exclusively made 
up of one-room units (170 of them); to the right, the Kaiser-Friedrichs Memorial 
Church mentioned by Author Appleby. Behind the church, the building under 
construction is one designed by an American-—W alter Gropius of Cambridge. 


Massachusetts. Another American who has contributed architectural talent to 
the Berlin reconstruction job is Hugh Stubbins; he designed an auditorium that is 
being donated by the Benjamin Franklin Foundation as America’s gift to the city. 
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relatively small space of the new dis- 
trict that will make a visit to West 
Berlin worthwhile. A new stock ex- 
change, a chamber of commerce, bank- 
ing houses, and concert halls, have at- 
tracted considerable attention because 
of their remarkable architecture. A 
Hilton Hotel is to be built in the near 
future with American funds. The 
buildings will be equipped with every 
comfort and will be a part of Berlin's 
extensive hotel construction program. 
A new entertainment and business cen- 
ter has been built; five of the largest 
Berlin building firms have in recent 
months set up a whole series of archi- 
tecturally interesting structures in re 
inforced concrete. These buildings 
house the new center of Berlin's cloth- 
ing industry. 


The Challenge 

No city in the world was ever faced 
with a task of overcoming wholesale 
destruction of its buildings on the same 
scale of magnitude as Berlin. Of 
980,000 flats in West Berlin, more 
than 342,000 — that is, one-third 
were destroyed. Every third family 
lost its home during the war and, dur- 
ing the years following the German 
collapse, very few new dwellings 
could be built. After 1952, however, 
the number of new housing units be- 
gan to rise steadily. In 1955 alone, 
20,480 dwellings were made available 
to the people of Berlin. By the spring 
of 1957, the one hundred-thousandth 
housing unit had been completed. 
Ninety-five per cent of these dwellings 
are financed with social housing funds 
However, the city still has 100,000 
people looking for flats. 

Berlin is faced with the extremely 
difficult task of carrying through her 
reconstruction in a way that will serve 
the natural entity of the city, once the 
temporary period of its east-west di- 
vision belongs to the past. Several years 
ago Berlin was called a “front city’ 
but now the ‘Reconstruction of the 
Capital Berlin’ is a frequently heard 
phrase. Under what is known as the 
“long-term” reconstruction plan for 
the city, buildings are being erected 
with a view to preparing Berlin for 
its real task, namely, to become once 
again the capital of a united Germany. 
The guiding thought dominating all 
planning and building activity is to 
rebuild Berlin as Germany’s capital. 

The city of Berlin plays an histori: 
part in the great ideological world 
struggle that is taking place today. 
With its two parts merged, it could 
become a bridge, at the very heart of 
Germany, spanning east and west. 
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International News 





The following stories represent a roundup of the many ways 


Official and uno fi 


cicl—in which international talent has been pooled during the past year, in order 
to bring housing help to countries that need it in all parts of the world. 


UN HOUSING COMMITTEE DISCUSSES 
MONEY MATTERS AT 1957 SESSIONS 
A good look at where the money 
comes from for housing construction 
in countries on both sides of the At- 
lantic. That's what delegates on hand 
for the 1957 sessions of the Housing 
Committee of the United Nations’ 
Economic Commission for Europe got. 
The committee, which met twice 
during the past year—in May and in 
November, both times in Geneva, 
Switzerland — was operating under 
streamlined procedures decided upon 
in 1956 (see February 1957 JOURNAL, 
page 58). New procedures called for 
sharp focus on big issues and, hence, 
as noted above, the emphasis in 1957 
was on financing, with discussions 
based on findings of a number of rap- 
porteurs who during the year had been 
intensively studying the financing pic- 
ture in specific countries, or in small 
groups of countries. Delegates to the 
meetings—representing about 25 Euro- 
pean countries and Israel—agreed that 
the subject was so important that it 
should be gone into again in 1958, 
when the major topic will be govern- 
ment policies and cost of building. 
The general aim, presumably : to ante 
up some ideas that could be emulated 
by countries seeking new answers to 
money-for-housing problems. 

Perhaps it was the special emphasis 
on money matters that brought to the 
1957 Geneva meetings an element of 
American business not usually repre- 
sented at Housing Committee func- 
tions: the insurance companies. At the 
May meeting, for example, on hand 
was Ralph Brown, an officer of the 
New York Life Insurance Company- 
the company that sponsored Chicago's 
Lake Meadows project on land cleared 
by the local redevelopment agency (see 
October 1957 JOURNAL, page 361). 
In November, American insurance 
companies were represented by Mil- 
ford Vieser, financial vice-president of 
Mutual Benefit Life. In addition, the 
“Yankee” delegation at both meetings 
included a long list of ‘the regulars” 
on the international scene; among 
them: Frederic Vreeland, George Te- 
soro, and Cameron LaClair, all attached 
to the resident staff of the interna- 
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tional organizations at Geneva, and 
Daniel Hamady and Roy Burroughs, 
both of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


MONEY IN AMERICA 

It was Mr. Burroughs who prepared 
for presentation at the Housing Com- 
mittee sessions a report of the financing 
picture in America. The report de- 
scribed the United States as ‘‘one of 
the best equipped nations in the world 
to mobilize capital quickly and eco- 
nomically for the conduct of any en- 
terprise, including the construction of 
housing.”” It outlined the role of the 
federal government in housing activity. 
It described the various kinds of hous- 
ing loans available. 

The Burroughs report also pointed 
up as ‘‘significant” the fact that more 
than half the nonfarm dwellings in 
the United States are owner-occupied. 
Said the report: “The fact that the 
United States has produced well over 
a million houses per year for the past 
several years, with interest rates com- 
monly held between 4 and 6 per cent, 
is ample evidence of the effectiveness 
of the financial system.” 


EUROPEAN PICTURE 

There was plenty of opportunity to 
compare housing front action in the 
United States with that in both the 
socialist states and other countries of 
Europe. There was, for example, rec- 
ognition given the fact that, while it 
would be desirable to cultivate home 
ownership, in most parts of Europe 
conditions are not yet ripe for it. 

Reported on in detail at the sessions 
were production figures, sources of in- 
vestment capital, governmental partici- 
pation in housing, etc., in such coun- 
tries as Russia, Austria, Poland, Den- 
mark, Ireland, Sweden, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, Western Germany. 
Delegates first went into conditions as 
they are in the countries studied and 
then went on to make some broad sug- 
gestions that, for the most part, fell 
into a pattern reflecting American at- 
titudes on housing financing. 

Here are some of the conclusions, 
as they came out in a report summar- 
izing the studies: 


| . . . am annual investment of 
about 6 per cent of the gross national 
product in western Europe would be 
required during the next few years to 
meet currently increasing needs and the 
assumed increase in housing consump 
tion... 


2—""With the exception of the WSSR, 
investment in housing in eastern Euro 
pean countries has been at a lower 
level, judged by any criterion, than in 
the majority of western European coun 
tries. This is due primarily to the 
heavy concentration of investment in 
eastern Europe on industrialization.” 


3—"Even in the most industrially ad 
vanced countries in Europe, public 
financial aid is necessary to bring the 
annual costs of a dwelling within the 
means of the majority of the popula- 
tion." The record follows. 


Western Europe. “Public funds ac 
count for approximately one-third, or 
less, of total capital expenditures on 
housing in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Finland, Greece, Italy, Por 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Tur 
key... . In Belgium, Denmark, Ireland, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom, public funds 
amount to 40 per cent, or more, of 
total capital investment in housing.” 


Eastern Europe. While figures were 
not complete on the breakdown of 
public versus private investment in 
housing for this group of countries, it 
was stated that, in general, “where 
growth of urbanization associated with 
industrialization has been particularly 
marked, public funds tend to form a 
higher share of total housing invest 
ment... 


Among broad suggestions offered 
for further study—many, as noted 
above, scem to be patterned after what 
is thought of as the American housing 
philosophy—were the following: (1) 
that the own-your-own-home idea be 
pushed throughout pew (2) that 
public financial aid should not—as is 
often the case now—be continued per 
manently on a basis related to incomes 
and costs at the time when dwellings 
were constructed; (3) that “on the 
whole, it would appear desirable to 
reduce the dependence of housing on 
public funds, where this can be done 
without sacrificing social objectives or 
reducing output;’’ (4) that, in western 
Europe (where wages as a rule are 
higher), rents in general should be 
raised—it is believed this action would 
make investment in housing more at- 
tractive, would permit improved main- 
tenance of existing buildings, would 
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spur families who don’t want to pay 
higher rents into buying homes. 


OTHER BUSINESS 

Other matters getting attention from 
the housing committee at its two 1957 
sessions are summarized in brief below. 


Technical cooperation. The ECE at 
its meeting last spring repeated a rec- 
ommendation, now on record for sev- 
eral years: that the Housing Committee 
continue to do all it can to improve 
the flow of information of a technical 
nature between various countries of 
Europe. The study tour of experts has 
been looked upon as one of the best 
devices for transmitting housing ideas 
across international borders and, in 
line with this belief, the Housing 
Committee last year began to set up a 
long-range plan for tours, with one 
“comprehensive” tour and one short- 
term trip to be scheduled regularly 
each year following committee meet- 
ings (in the event of an SOS from a 
specific country, a special tour could 
be arranged). After the 1957 sessions, 
committee members visited Austria and 
France. 

Another part of the technical idea 
exchange hinges, since dissolution last 
year of several of the Housing Com- 
mittee’s working parties, on the work 
of the International Council for Build- 
ing Research, Studies, and Documen- 
tation (CIB) and other professional 
and technical organizations operating 
on an international level in the fields 
of housing, building, and town plan- 
ning. Such activities were reported on 
at the Housing Committee meetings 
and a CIB program for intensifying 
its circulation of information was 


approved, 


Rapporteurs. Another result of the 
committee reorganization has been that 
most of the studies needed to set the 
stage for discussions, for preparing 
publications, and for supplying gen- 
eral information are now handle 
through a network of rapporteurs who 
get together the facts for submission 
to the full committee. Under study 
now are such things as government 
policies and the cost of building—to 
be the subject of committee concentra- 
tion in 1958; rural housing, a subject 
omitted from the publication European 
Housing Trends and Policies in 1957 
because it was felt that more study was 
needed; slum clearance; and many 
others. 


Ad hoc working parties, meanwhile, 
are continuing studies on housing in 
underdeveloped countries; on financ- 
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ing; standardization and modular co- 
ordination in housing construction ; etc. 


Working party on statistics. A report 
from the only permanent working 
party still included in the Housing 
Committee structure-—the working 
party on housing and building statistics 

was also presented during committee 
sessions. The working ed continues 
to publish quarterly a bulletin of sta- 
tistics, giving facts and figures per- 
taining to housing activity in Europe. 
A switch in the style of report, adopt- 
ed in 1957, sets out information on a 
subject-by-subject basis, rather than a 
country-by-country basis. It was felt 
that this system would permit easier 
tracing of significant trends. 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON 
URBAN RENEWAL BEING PLANNED 

Something new in the field of inter- 
national events is in the mill: a by- 
invitation-only seminar that will bring 
about 30 top-level government ofhcials 
and specialists together from all parts of 
the world to compare notes on urban 
renewal operations. A well known 
foundation is expected to contribute 
around $25,000 for the event, sched- 
uled for August 23 to 29 in The 
Hague, Netherlands. 

Sponsors of the proposed seminar 
are the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning and the 
Netherlands Town Planning Institute. 
The sessions—to take place in Eng- 
lish—will be aimed at giving policy 
makers and administrators of urban 
renewal programs a chance to evaluate 
the different approaches used; to com- 
pare techniques and experiences; to 
identify what areas are in need of na- 
tional or international research; to 
frame recommendations for action. 

The invitation list is to include about 
15 persons from the Americas, with 
the rest to be invited both from Europe 
and other continents. Locale of the 
seminar will provide participants with 
a chance for first-hand observation of 
the internationally heralded reconstruc- 
tion and renewal programs of Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, and the host city. Tim- 
ing of seminar was so arranged as to 
permit travelers from abroad to par- 
ticipate in the IFHTP Congress, start- 
ing August 31 in Liege, Belgium (see 
box, page 48). 


LATIN AMERICA SCANS GLOBE FOR 
ANSWERS TO HOUSING PROBLEMS 

Perhaps the most significant factor 
shaping Latin American housing pros- 
pects during the past year was the fact 
that the south-of-the-border countries 
looked past the western hemisphere 





and, with more intensity than ever be- 
fore, began to scan the globe in search 
of solutions for housing problems 
Some evidence: increased participation 
in such broadly international events as 
those of United Nations units inter- 
ested in housing and planning (see 
story, page 53) ; faunal affiliation of 
the comparatively new Inter-American 
Planning Society with the world-wide 
International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning (see below). 

Despite the new interest in world- 
wide resources of housing information, 
there was no slow-down during 1957 
in the flow of technical data through 
the big communications network that 
has long operated between the Latin 
American countries. The Organization 
of American States; the willingness of 
individual governments to share new 
ideas; the unofficial organizations of 
housing experts that have sprung into 
being—these were the cogs in the ma- 
chinery at work to bring housing help 
to Latin American countries. Some of 
the developments since the Latin Amer- 
ican housing scene was summed up in 
the February 1957 JOURNAL (page 
60) are reported below. 


A new society. With the opening of 
headquarters in Puerto Rico, the Inter- 
American Planning Society (SIAP) 
first conceived in 1953—went into 
business last winter, with the general 
aim of setting up the works for a di- 
rect channeling of information between 
housing and planning technicians. One 
of the group's first pieces of business: 
signing up as an afhliate of the IFHTP 
(see story, page 56). 

Impetus for the planning society 
came in 1953 from a recommendation 
of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council of the OAS. The coun- 
cil at that time pointed out the need 
for a hemispheric association of all 
official and unofficial institutions and 
technicians working in the fields of 
housing and planning. Formal plans 
for the organization were mapped at 
the First Inter-American Technical 
Meeting on Housing and Planning, 
held last year in Bogota, Colombia 
(see February 1957 JOURNAL, page 
60). Present members of the society 
represent 22 countries. 

Immediate task of SIAP is to set 
up a research center for original studies 
and to get facilities in shape for pro- 
viding clearing-house service on plan- 
ning information originating  else- 
where, so that technicians throughout 
the Americas can get data as needed, 
without operating through a myriad 
of governments. Other aims of the 
group: (1) to maintain liaison with 
the OAS, the UN, and similar insti- 
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tutions both in the hemisphere and 
abroad; (2) to contribute to a more 
efhicient use of available resources in 
dealing with problems such as hous- 
ing, urban growth, and economic de- 
velopment; (3) to provide profes- 
sional planning assistance to both pub- 
lic ma rivate institutions; (4) to 
promote the use of planning techniques 
in all the American republics. 


OAS research. The Organization of 
American States during 1957 continued 
its practice of initiating studies direct- 
ed, primarily, at finding ways and 
means to permit Latin American coun- 
tries to make the most of what they 
have in their attempts to improve 
housing conditions. For example: last 
year OAS contracted with the San 
Andres University of La Paz, Bolivia, 
for a study of how adobe—a tradi- 
tional construction material in South 
America—could be used with better 
results in the production of low-cost 
housing. And the adobe study is just 
one of a series for which OAS—operat- 
ing through its Inter-American Hous- 
ing Center (CINVA—see January 
1956 JOURNAL, page 8)—has entered 
into contracts with institutions in Costa 
Rica, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Chile, Peru, 
Panama, and Ecuador. Among studies 
already completed are those having to 
do with (1) housing requirements for 
tropical rural areas; (2) construction 
in earthquake regions; (3) basic build- 
ing practices; (4) mutual aid in com- 
munity construction programs. 


An experiment in Honduras. A five- 
room house that can be constructed for 
less than $1200. That's the result of 
an experiment undertaken by an Amer- 
ican consulting firm at the request of 
the Honduran government. Since five 
other countries have already expressed 
interest in the Honduran try at reduc- 
ing housing costs, the experiment may 
yet set a trend in housing construction 
in Latin America. 

Secret behind the low-cost house is 
this: a new application of an old, old 

it dates back to the ancient Mayans 

construction material: stabilized clay. 
As a substitute for cement, a combi- 
nation of lime and clay was used. This 
combination is said to result in a chem- 
ical reaction that causes clay to harden 
into a concrete-like consistency, with 
a compression strength considered to 
be more than twice that necessary for 
one-story houses. The test house, de- 
signed for the Honduran government 
by E. Alden Erikson, was constructed 
by the Arthur D. Little Company of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


——— unlimited. Housing ex- 
perts trom five Central American re- 
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calendar.’ 
DATE 


June 16-20 


July* 


July 20-28 


August* 


August 23-29 


related to housing anc 


PLACE 


Geneva 


Asia* 


Moscow 


Cope nhagen 


The Hague 


gates 


CALENDAR OF 1958 INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Some idea of what's ij for 1958 in the way of international events 
redevelopment is conveyed in the following 


EVENT 
Housing Committee, Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of the United 
Nations. Among other problems, dele- 
will consider urbanization of 
rural areas. Includes sessions of the 
working parties. 


Seminar on regional planning, Eco 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East of the United Nations 


Fifth Congress of the International 
Union of Architects. Plans include a 
visit to the Kremlin; a reception hosted 
by the mayor of Moscow; plenty of 
work sessions, mectings, excursions. 


Seminar on housing through non 
profit organizations for participants 
from the Middle East, sponsored by 
the government of Denmark, in co 
operation with the United Nations and 
the International Labour Organisation 


International seminar on urban renewal 
(see page 54). 


International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning, 24th Congress 
(sce page 48). 


August-31 Liege 
September 6 

October* Bangkok 
November* Rio de Janeiro 
November* Lima 
December 4-12 Geneva 





Economic 
the Far East and its working parties 
economic 
housing and building materials. 


on 


Inter-American Congress of 
palities. 


Organization of American States, Sec- 
ond Inter-American Technical Meeting 
on Housing and Planning. 


Housing Committee, Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of the United 
Nations. 
meetings. 


*Specific dates or places not yet officially announced. 


Commission for Asia and 


development and on 


Munict- 


Includes working parties 





publics and Panama got together in 
San Jose, Costa Rica, last fall to lay 
the groundwork for a unique under- 
taking in the way of cooperative ven- 
tures in the field of housing: the set- 
ting up of a common market for the 
construction industries of all the coun- 
tries represented. Plan is to fit the 
housing industry into an economic 
union that has already been defined to 
facilitate operation—or initiation of an 
electric power system; roads and trans- 
portation; heavy industry; trade. The 
economic union idea had its origin in 
studies showing cach of the countries 
to be too small in themselves to sup- 





port a national industrial plant struc 
ture. In combination, however, the 
countries have 8 million potential cus 
tomers, with a total annual national 
income of some 1.5 billion dollars. 

As far as housing cooperation goes, 
what is hoped for is an increase in 
production, along with a decrease in 
costs of basic items such as cement, 
roofing materials, windows and doors, 
etc. In addition, it is thought that 
through cooperative means fuller use 
of technical services available will 
result, 

The San Jose meeting was organized 
by the National Housing and City 
Planning Institute of Costa Rica and 
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was co-sponsored by the institute and 
the United Nations, the OAS, and 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 


JOURNAL'S “ROVING REPORTER" 
STARS AT IFHTP COUNCIL MEET 

In an off-year for a full congress 
(see box, page 48), the council of 
the International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning met last sum- 
mer in Berlin. One of the stars of the 
show was John Searles, executive di- 
rector of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency — the 
JOURNAL'S volunteer “foreign corre- 
spondent”’ and “roving reporter’ (sce 
page 47). 

Mr. Searles, in Europe as a recipient 
of a Rockefeller Public Service Award, 
found the IFHTP council session just 
his cup of tea, devoted, as it was, 
primarily to a discussion of large-scale 
land assembly for urban redevelop- 
ment. Mr. Searles described the big 
land operations of the D.C. agency for 
around 140 delegates on hand from 
21 countries. Similar statements on 
land acquisition methods were pre- 
sented by representatives from France, 
West Germany, The Netherlands, and 
Poland. 

In addition to the United States, 
delegates came to the meeting from 
Latin America, Eastern Europe, West- 
ern Europe, Japan, and South Africa. 
The American delegation included, in 
addition to Mr. Searles, John Fugard 
of Chicago, chairman of NAHRO’s 
International Committee; Fredericka 
Appleby of Newark, a member of 
NAHRO’s Public Relations Commit- 
tee (see page 50); Charles Ascher, 
New York; Thomas Schocken, St. 
Louis; Irene Tufts, Chicago; Jaqueline 
Tyrwhitte, Cambridge. 

Federation business handled by the 
council during its four-day session had 
to do with laying the groundwork for 
a reorganization that would give rec- 
ognition, in the words of a spokesman 
for the group, to “the increasingly 
world-wide scope of concern with 
planning and housing—evidenced by 
regional affiliate groups in the Amer- 
icas and East Asia; and the increasing 
concern with regional and national re- 
sources planning.” Among other things, 
the council took steps to change the 
name of the organization to the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Planning. 

During the course of the council 
session, the newly established Inter- 
American Planning Society (see story, 
page 54), represented at Berlin by 
Candido Oliveras of Puerto Rico and 
Eduardo Montoulieu of Cuba, was ac- 
cepted as a federation affiliate. 
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Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, ‘55 


WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Total number approved during December 1957: 22, bringing the total to 397, 
as of December 31, 1957. 

Recertifications approved during December 1957: 13, bringing the total to 167, 
as of December 31, 1957. 

Programs being processed, but not yet approved, during December 1957: 
new—162; recertifications—S2. 

Number of programs expired (no report on recertification), as of December 
41, 1957: 9. 

Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency workable program report 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of December 31, 1957) 
Projects by Current Status 


Capital Grant Approved for Approved for 


Reservations Planning Execution 
Projects 191+ 298 189 
Localities 299* 226 127 
Amount $1,015,198,857 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 


Planning Temporary Loans 


Capital Grants 
Advances Authorized Authorized 


Contracts Authorized 


$38,198,020 $456,623,095 ** $389,140,146 


tIncludes four completed projects in three localities 


*Smaller than the sum of components because cities have projects in more than 
one category. Locations are in 34 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 
**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately-financed loans. 

Source: Urban Renewal Administration progress reports 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, '54-'56) 
(As of November 30, 1957) 
Progress of Projects 


Under Annual Construction Construction 


Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 79,202 23,747 213,928 
Projects 365 201 1,423 


*Construction not started. 
Source: Public Housing Administration progress report 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Total number of recipients November 15, 1957 to January 23, 1958: 2, 
bringing the total to 26, as of January 23. 
Names of new recipients: Utica, New York; Chicago. 


Section 701, Planning Assistance 
Total number of recipients November 15, 1957 to January 23, 1958: 8, 
bringing the total to 123, as of January 23. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


(Mortgages Insured, Sections 220, 221—Cumulative, as of November 1957) 


Section 220 Section 221 
New Housing Existing Housing New Housing Existing Housing 


Homes 183 100 306 
Projects 25 (6201 units) 
Amount* $74,465,000 $863,000 $2,666,000 


*Combined total, homes and projects. 
Source: Federal Housing Administration report of operations 
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HOUSING PREDICTIONS 


are for smooth sailing, despite 1957 slump 


The bureau of labor statistics on Jan- 
uary 14 issued the official word: for 
the first time since 1949, private hous- 
ing starts had slumped below the mil- 
lien mark. 

Taken by itself, the 1957 private 
housing scoré—989,700 units started 

doesn’t look too bad. But cast against 
the figures on housing need and the 
general economic piciure of the coun- 
try—what with newspapers filled with 
recession talk and with unemployment 
lists growing — even the relatively 
minor ups and downs of the housing 
industry swell in importance. 

Despite the 1957 record and _ its 
over-all implications, when the fore- 
casters examined their slide rules and 
crystal balls for the traditional start-of 
a-new-year projections, what they saw 
for housing in 1958 was, if not ex- 
actly rosy, at least a pastel pink. Pre- 
dictions ranged from what might be 
called “cautious optimism’—optimism 
qualified by a long list of ifs, ands, 
and buts—to what amounted to wild 
enthusiasm—enthusiasm expressed in 


such words as “fabulous,” “terrific,” 
and “fantastic.” 
There were reasons for the rose- 


tinted predictions . reasons center- 
ing around such market influences as 
the backlog of housing need, the per- 
sistence of the American belief in the 
own-your-own home idea, the growing 
population, and, in large measure, around 
a popular new money philosophy 
that goes something like this: housing 
is one of those industries that can help 
hoist the country out of its present eco- 
nomic doldrums. Senator John Spark- 
man (D), Alabama, chairman of the 
housing subcommittee of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, in 
a two-hour talk on the Senate floor on 
January 31—it was primarily devoted 
to taking up point-for-point the plusses 
and minuses of the President's budget 
proposals pertaining to housing (see 
January JOURNAL, page 22) —summed 
up the new housing-and-money philos- 
ophy. Said Mr. Sparkman: “Housing 
is an area of economic activity in which 
the nation’s needs are still very great. 
.. . We can turn the ill-wind of hous- 
ing shortages into a trade-wind of 
prosperity, if we act boldly and seize 
this present opportunity to utilize the 
full potential of our human and ma- 
terial resources . . .”’ 

So, in general, the picture shapes 
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up something like this: while housing 
did not do as well as had been ex- 
pected in 1957, bigger and brighter 
things are anticipated in 1958 right 
down the line—in private housing, 
public housing, redevelopment, and 
urban renewal. For the specifics, sec 
below. 


THE 1957 SCORE 

Here's the score on housing activity 
in 1957, as excerpted from the pre- 
liminary report issued by the bureau 
of labor statistics in January. 


Public housing—A9,5OO units started, 
more than double the 1956 figure. 
However, since just about all of the 
increase was in Capehart act housing 
started at military installations, there 
was little encouragement in the score 
for those concerned with improving 
housing conditions of low-income fam- 
ilies in America’s urban areas, 


Private housing—989,700 units start- 
ed, a 10 per cent decline from 1956 
totals. The decline was “entirely in 
metropolitan areas and reflected a 
smaller volume of single-family houses 
than in 1956."’ While the number of 
one-family residences started dwindled, 
apartment construction up 40 per 
cent over the previous year—reached 
the largest volume since 1952. 

A breakdown of the private total by 
the kind of financing used, as it was 
available at the time of this writing, 
follows. 


1—The share of home buyers using 
conventional financing rose 9 per cent 
over 1956, to reach 70 per cent of the 
total of all private housing started in 
1957. 


2— "Although the over-all volume of 
housing begun with Federal Housing 
Administration mortgage assistance 
was down last year,” the labor bureau 
report notes, “preliminary estimates 
indicate that it accounted for about the 
same proportion of the private total 
as in 1956.” This was explained as the 
result of steady over-the-year increases 
in rental-type housing. FHA’s pro- 
grams for insuring loans for home im- 
provements proved a popular item, 
too; 1957 takers racked up what is 


estimated as a 25 per cent dollar in 
crease over the 1956 total. 


3—The Veterans Administration's 
share of the private total dropped 
sharply. (Latest figures available to 
the JOURNAI cumulative through 
October — showed VA-guaranteed 
home loans had been issued in the 
amount of $3,372,000,000 against a 
total of $20,516,000,000 in nonfarm 
mortgages of $20,000 or less each 


THE ADMINISTRATION 

Key to what happens to housing in 
1958 rests in large measure with the 
Eisenhower administration. And_ the 
administration of late has shown signs 
of climbing onto the bandwagon of 
those who look upon housing as a 
means for bolstering up a drooping 
economy. 

Interpreted by many as such a sign, 
for example, was the President's de 
frosting in December of around 180 
million of the housing dollars he had 
earlier criticized Congress for author 
izing (see December 1957 JOURNAL, 
page 421). Another was the fact that 
carly threats of budget proposals that 
would in effect mow down housing 
with missiles failed to materialize 
(see January JOURNAL, page 22). And 
still another is that the administration 
in a number of ways has shown a 
change of heart about what's become 
a bad word on the builders’ books 
tight money. 


For private housing—Ways in which 
the administration has already moved 
to loosen up the housing money mar 
ket and, in general, to make it easier 
to buy homes, as pointed out by FHA 
Commissioner Norman Mason at a 
lumber dealers’ meeting last month, 
are: (1) waiving prepayment of the 
first year's FHA insurance premium; 
(2) dropping the requirement that 
home buyers pay closing costs in cash 
when financing through FHA chan 
nels; (3) adjustment of discounts on 
FHA-insured mortgages to reflect dif- 
ferent patterns in the availability of 
credit in different areas; (4) testing 
of a ‘‘certified agency program” to en 
courage small town lenders to use a 
simplified process for handling FHA 
loans—thus reaching people who have 
not previously enjoyed FHA benefits ; 
and (5) encouraging a more uniform 
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and Hexible policy by its field organi- 
zation on the relationship of income to 
mortgage payment, thus, for example, 
making a $20,000 house available to 
more families. 

And the administration still has up 
its sleeve another FHA plan upon 
which are pinned hopes for bringing 
more money to bear on the housing 
picture. If the plan materializes, FHA 
could insure a private lender against 
the top 20 to 25 per cent of his risk 
instead of giving him 100 per cent 
protection—thereby simplifying mort- 
gage “sar cage procedures and permit- 
ting lenders to make appraisals and 
handle other of the jobs formerly per- 
formed exclusively by the federal 
agency. 

Another area in the private housing 
field where a change for the better may 
be in prospect is in the second mort- 
gage on conventional home loans. As 
early as last summer, FHA Commis- 
sioner Mason pointed to what's hap- 
pening in the second mortgage field as 
a ‘danger sign’’ on the housing hori- 
zon. Said he: “This was an evil we 
thought FHA had done away with 
altogether but lenders seem to have 
forgotten the chaos multiple mort- 
gages once caused.’ Some of the fac- 
tors pointed to as possible cures: in- 
creasing the availability of money; 
removing discount controls on FHA- 
insured mortgages; as a final resort, 
imposing some new form of control 
on conventional mortgaging, in order 
to restrict use of the second-mortgage 
(a device Congressman Albert Rains 
(D), Alabama has said he might try 
to promote). 


As for public housing — Senator 
Sparkman in his January talk before 
the Senate charged that the ‘‘admin- 
istration has bankrupted the program 
through lack of leadership and has 
been maintaining tight receivership of 
it.” But the senator pointed out, too, 
that recent rumblings within the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration (he cited 
experiments from the list of those re- 
ported in the January JOURNAL) indi- 
cate there'll be some changes made. “I 
am confident,” he said, “that the re- 
location problem as it emerges in hun- 
dreds of cities across the country will 
bring about a more realistic adminis- 
tration attitude toward the program.” 


And urban renewal—while the ad- 
ministration budget proposals envision 
gradual reduction of federal share of 
project costs, at least they indicate a 
basic belief in the concept of city re- 
building. In a message read for Housing 

(Continued column one, page 64) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1957* 1956 
December 62,000 63,000 
The year 1,039,200 1,118,100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1957 1956 
November 


$1,140,000,000 $1,171,000,000 
First 11 months 


$11,595,000,000 $12,707,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 
November 1957 November 1956 


Number 14,100 9,900 
Per cent to total 18.0 12.7 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


December* December 
1957 Year's End: 1957* 1956 Year's End: 1956 
Private 60,800 989,700 62,900 1,093,900 
Public 1,200 19,500 100 24,200 
Total 62,000 1,039,200 63,000 1,118,100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTED 


1957* 1956 
Metropolitan 699,300 779,800 
Nonmetropolitan 339,900 338,300 
Total 1,039,200 1,118,100 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1957 1956 
October $2,226,000,000 $2,425,000,000 
First ten months 20,516,000,000 


$ $23,029,000,000 
October 1957 figures include FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family 
homes written in the amount of $232,000,000; a total of $280,000,000 in GI home 
loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration; and $1,714,000,000 in con- 
ventional mortgages. 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1957 1956 
October 294,000 322,000 
First ten months 2,756,000 3,068,000 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles 11, V1, VIII and 1X) 
October First ten October # First ten 
1957 months 1957 1956 months 1956 
Dwelling units 5,469 39,433 2,105 8,870 
Dollar amount $78,600,000 $549,000,000 $25,700,000 $100,000,000 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1957 1956 
September $3.01 $2.84 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


1957 1956 








November 130.2 130.8 





* Preliminary 


Source: except as indicated above all information from Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Statistical Reports and Development Branch 
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DEATH FOR CHILDREN 


lurks in walls of old and run-down housing 


PAUL J. WHITE, M.D., Assistant Professor of Clinical Pediatrics, Washington University School of Medi 
cine and Director of the Department of Pediatrics of the Homer G. Phillips Hospital, St. Louis, prepared 
the following article for the April 1957 issue of “Today's Health,” publication of the American Medical 
Association. It is reprinted with the permission of both Dr. White and the editor of "Today's Health.” 


The hazards of fire, rats, and accidental falls to the children who live in old and deteriorated houses 
are well known. Another, less known death dealer is the lead in the old paint and plaster on the walls, 
ceilings, and woodwork of these old buildings. Dr. White tells how children from one to five are prone 
to try to eat whatever comes their way. He notes that for the children of the poor, with less maternal super- 
vision than other youngsters, chewing on old painted surfaces and swallowing bits of fallen plaster are fre 

quent occurrences. He says: “Lead poisoning is one of of the most terrible, hence one of the least excusable 
hazards of the poor.” He reports that if a child survives the early stages of such poisoning, “anemia and 
mental retardation may follow.” In addition to describing the causes and effects of this form of poisoning, 
Dr. White's article carries a powerful plea for more and better housing. 


In one way or another, poverty con- 
tinues to be Public Health Enemy No. 
|. This is most poignantly true of the 
children of the poor, at whom poverty 
strikes through malnutrition, crowding, 
and lack of good sanitation. 

Accidents, including poisoning, are 
now the leading cause of death among 
children between one and 14 years of 
age. And the majority of accidents are 
preventable—including the eating of 
plaster and paint by children between 
the ages of one and five. 

In 1950, I made a study of four 
hospitals in St. Louis to determine 
whether poverty or race might be a 
factor in the accident rate among chil- 
dren. One conclusion, of course, was 
that race as such has “nothing to do 
with the case.’’ Poverty, however, has 
much to do with increasing the num- 
ber of burns and poisonings, although 
not of lacerations and head injuries. 
And being a Negro has much to do 
with being poor. 

Discriminatory employment _ prac- 
tices result in inadequate incomes for 
Negro men, with the result that large 
numbers of Negro mothers must seek 
employment away from home. Thirty 
to 33 per cent of all Negroes in the 
St. Louis labor market are women, con- 
trasted with corresponding figures of 
18 to 22 per cent for the white group. 
As shown by the local Social Planning 
Council in 1949, the average weekly 
family earnings in St. Louis and St. 
Louis County for whites were $64; for 
Negroes, $38. 

It is easy to see that during the most 
dangerous age of one to four years— 
the age of prowling, of getting into 
everything, of getting everything into 
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themselves—very poor children are less 
likely to have the maternal supervision 
that can and does make the difference 
between life and death. 


Symptoms 

Lead poisoning is one of the most 
terrible, hence one of the least ex- 
cusable hazards of the poor. Onset of 
symptoms may be gradual or it may 
be overwhelming, depending on how 
the lead was ingested, how much, and 
for how long. Vomiting, abdominal 
cramps, convulsions, and stupor due to 
increased pressure round the brain are 
the commonest and most alarming 
symptoms. If a child survives the early 
stages, anemia and mental retardation 
may follow. Dr. H. N. Sanford (Post- 
graduate Medicine, Februaty 1955), 
‘found manifestations of lead enceph- 
alopathy—brain damage—in half of 
his patients with this condition and 
observed that when the nervous sys- 
tem became thus involved, the mor- 
tality or death rate per cases was 25 
per cent. And one third of the patients 
who recovered had permanent neuro- 
logic damage. 

Naturally, the longer the absorption 
process goes on, the greater the likeli- 
hood of poisoning, whether the onset 
of symptoms be insidious or “ex- 
plosive,’’ with convulsions, stupor, etc. 
Also, evidences of poisoning are much 
commoner, and should be most care- 
fully sought, during the summer 
months, from May through September. 
This is due, say Rapoport and Rubin 
(American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, February 1941) and others, 
more to the effect of solar radiation in 
promoting absorption of lead through 


the digestive tract, than to heat itself 
It is well known, too, that fever from 
tonsillitis or other acute illness can act 
as a trigger in setting off the toxic 
potential of lead dormant in the sys- 
tem. 


Example of Prevention 

Lead poisoning is a catastrophe, the 
prevention of which is obviously more 
important than the cure. We now have 
ways of doing something, at 
about both. 

During the winters of 1944-46, very 
poor families of both races were still 
obtaining cast-off storage battery cas- 
ings to use as fuel, free of charge, by 
just picking them up from six junk 
yards in St. Louis. Such casings burn 
with intense heat. Being impregnated 
with lead, they give off fumes which 
can be deadly poisonous to any so un- 
fortunate as to inhale them. At Homer 
G. Phillips Hospital, a city hospital 
for Negroes, in the winter of 1944-45, 
we had on our pediatric service nine 
infants and children thus poisoned, 
with four deaths and signs of brain 
involvement in every patient. Dr. 
Theodore P. Blevins of Los Angeles, 
then resident on the pediatric service, 
studied and treated the patients and 
summarized the findings, but did not 
submit them for publication since many 
careful studies had already been pub- 
lished. Baltimore, Chicago, and other 
cities have had similar experiences. 

Here was a situation with obvious 
cause, obvious dangers. ‘Educational 
methods” were first zealously tried both 
by us at the hospital and by the di- 
vision of health under the late Com- 
missioner Joseph Bredeck. The futility 
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of these efforts was illustrated by the 
mother whose child responded to treat- 
ment with sodium citrate—the best 
medication available 10 years ago—and 
who was carefully warned never again 
to burn battery casings in her stove. 
At the behest of powerful family ad- 
visers, Our warning was disregarded. 
One month later the little girl was 
brought back to the hospital in con- 
vulsions, in which she very soon died. 

It was not until Mayor Aloys P. 
Kaufmann personally ordered disposal 
of the death-dealing battery boxes (50 
truckloads in all) that this source of 
lead poisoning finally disappeared. An 
ordinance was passed in 1948 regu- 
lating the salvaging and handling of 
battery casings in junk yards and em- 
powering the health division to en- 
force proper methods of disposal. 
Under this control by ordinance not 
one case of poisoning from burning 
battery cases has since been detected. 

So we said, and truly, “How fine 
that so many lives can thus be saved 
by a stroke of an intelligently pro- 
pelled official pen.” 


Lead Poisoning Continues 


How is it then, that since 1948 the 
menace of lead poisoning in St. Louis 
and elsewhere continues to increase? 
We have only to be alert to discover 
how disastrously common this threat 
to the life and health of poor children 
still is. When they come in with 
cramps, vomiting, or convulsions or 
both, with or without fever, we are 
derelict if we do not use the laboratory 
to rule out—or in—the possibility of 
lead poisoning. 

How can this be? The answer is 
that our poorest citizens live in houses 
now 70 to 80 years old . . . and no 
one 1s obliged to keep these houses in 
good repair. The plaster has long been 
crumbling from their walls painted 
over many, many times and likely to 
be thoroughly impregnated with lead. 
Also, the paint inside these old houses 
is lead paint and on window sills and 
doorjambs it is tempting to children 
who “chew on everything.” Paint is 
usually, though by no means always, 
firmly attached and has to be chewed 
off. But delectable, crumbly plaster 
can easily be picked off the wall or 
off the floor, played with, and then 
eaten. I know (although I ate 
neither), for one July I collected 17 
samples of such plaster and nine of 
such paint for analysis in the laboratory 
of the division of health. 
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Ihe analyses turned up the follow- 
ing significant facts: 


Average 
per ceéal 
of lead 
Chipped-off paint (7 samples) . 7.765 
Mixed paint and plaster 
(5 samples) 2.4815 
Plaster (walls and floors) 
(12 samples) 0.0733 
Now, among sc.entis.s, “luc.” is a 
bad word. But we have no better one 
to apply to that which determines 
whether a baby (a) suffers from—and 
I mean suffers from—pica; (b) eats 
often-harmless plaster; or (c) eats 
paint-laden plaster or lead-laden paint. 
To multiply the sampling of paint 
and plaster by thousands would be as 
futile as it would be to wait for a 
thorough survey complete with the 
maps of slum areas already painfully 
well known, One has but to go next 
door from one tumble-down, over- 
crowded, rat-infested house to another 
to see the same sordid picture and to 
hear the same story. Not only is it 
amazing that our city hospitals have 
had to treat so few young children with 
lead poisoning, but it is reasonably 
certain that we shall have to treat more 
and more of them if intelligent, dras- 
tic, and swift preventive measures are 
rot taken, beginning at the lowest 
level. 


Pica or Perverted Appetite 


Robert, age 21 months, has an older 
brother, Sam, age four years. Sam used 
to rock a big chair against the wall of 
the “front room,” dislodging large 
pieces of painted plaster onto the floor 
for Bobby to eat. Bobby, you see, was 
a “pica baby’’—meaning that “he al- 
ways put everything he could get hold 
of into his mouth.” (‘‘Pica” is derived 
from the Latin word for magpie.) Pica, 
in itself, can hardly be called a disease. 
But it is a losing game. Bobby got 
lead poisoning. His three brothers, 
above that sort of thing, did not. 

“Pica,” says Dr. Huntington Wil- 
liams, health commissioner of Balti- 
more, ‘is the usual forerunner of lead 
poisoning in children.’” Other author- 
ities agree with him. 

Drs. H. and R. M. Bakwin, in their 
book on behavior disorders in children 
(Saunders, 1953), refer to pica as 
“perverted appetite,’ adding that the 
severe form usually occurs in neglected 
children—hence the patients are usual- 
ly thin and pale and suffer from gastro- 
intestinal disturbances. They and other 
investigators agree that pica may be 


found in mentally normal as well as 
ia retarded children, 


Treatment of pica may be summed 
up by the admonition—meaningless 
in ‘this context—to give children the 
best possible care and diet and to keep 
harmful substances out of their reach. 

To give children with lead poison. 
ing the benefit of the new and re- 
markably ethcacious de-leading agent, 
edathamil calcium disodium — often 
miscalled EDTA, which is the ab. 
breviation for its parent compound 

we must, of course, first be vigilant 
to spot the patients. If a child’s chief 
complaints contain any of the symp- 
toms; if his home is in a poor neigh- 
borhood abounding in rundown houses 
or flats, the question, “does he eat 
plaster or paint?” is absolutely manda- 
tory. Certainly our house staffs at 
Homer G. Phillips and St. Louis City 
hospitals, serving many children from 
blighted areas, are “‘lead-conscious.”’ 
They know that “EDTA” can hurry 
the lead out of the system through the 
urinary tract. They also know that it 
must do so before the brain has be- 
come irreversibly involved. 

Finally, a prolonged course of so. 
dium citrate therapy (one year) must 
depend on some newly developed thor- 
oughness and reliability on the part of 
a mother who has not been able to 
prevent the lead poisoning in the first 
place—a _ well-nigh impossible task, 
given a pica-baby with plaster and 
paint readily available. Many of our 
patients, whose parents know full well 
that their landlords will do nothing 
about even so dangerous a situation, 
move to new quarters where the crum- 
bling plaster is held back, however 
temporarily, by wallpaper. But lead 
paint, like their poverty, they will have 
always with them, until new housing 
can catch up. 


What to Do? 


1—Strike at the fundamental diff- 
culty by improving the economic status 
of the Negro group by speeding up the 
work begun and continued for many 
years by the Urban League to open 
more of the better-paying jobs to Ne- 
gro men as they are trained and qualify 
for them, ending discrimination on the 
basis of race. This is “old stuff.’ But 
the movement in the right direction 
has been immeasurably helped by re- 
cent supreme court decisions regarding 
restrictive covenants, integration, and 
recreation. 

2—Watch Baltimore. And in all 
fairness, watch St. Louis, which is 

(Continued column two, page 72) 
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NEWSPAPERS 


gave renewal major attention during 1957 


Over the past year, local housing and 
urban renewal agencies have captured 
more newspaper space for major fea- 
ture stories, detailed series presen- 
tations, and painstaking “‘research’’ 
round-ups than the JOURNAL has ob- 
served in any other 12-month period. 
These stories seem to fall into two 
major categories: those aimed at giving 
local citizens some solid background in- 
formation for getting into action as 
“citizen participators” in urban renewal 
and those reflecting deep disturbance at 
the complexities of today’s urban prob- 
lems and a probing for some answers. 
They also show a strange combination 
of beating the drums in praise of past 
progress and future glories, on the one 
hand, and taking a somber view of 
problems on the other. In both cases, 
however, the attitudes are constructive 
and typify the major help that news- 
papers can be to the renewal drive. 

Sprinkled through the two major 
types of stories, of course, were the 
always welcome human interest pieces 
and the banner-head accounts of dedi- 
cations and anniversaries. A special idea 
that cropped out: newspapers in two 
instances, in the group of stories exam- 
ined, accepted housing or renewal staff 
people as “authors’’ and printed the 
material they contributed with their by- 
lines. 

Brief characterizations of each of 
these types of feature presentation are 
carried below. 


PROBLEM PROBING— 

Milwaukee: The Milwaukee Journal 
carly last year ran a 10-article series on 
“Our Challenge — Urban Renewal.” 
Purpose was to give readers a 
on why the city’s multi-million dollar 
program to eliminate blight and slums 
in the next 20 years appeared to be at 
a standstill at that time. 

Starting with a question “Why 
doesn’t the city work on its —— 
slums?"’— the first article made com- 
parisons with other cities over the coun- 
try that had forged ahead. Following 
articles treated some of the misconcep- 
tions causing reluctance in citizen sup- 
port, such as the fear of losing one’s 
home to demolition, and explained the 
proposal of the Milwaukee housing au- 
thority, the city’s redevelopment agent, 
for combining clearance, rehabilitation, 
and conservation, Other articles in the 
series went into the problem of re- 
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location, giving opportunity to show 
the role of the housing authority as a 
relocation resource ; explained rehabili 
tation as a key tool in the fight; de- 
tailed the federal financial aid available 
for increasing the housing supply; and 
defined the part played by the housing 
code in the renewal program and the 
difficulties in its enforcement. The con- 
cluding article played up the importance 
of individual citizen participation un- 
der direction of the niilwaukee Urban 
Renewal Coordinator and the Urban 
Renewal Commission, 17-member cit- 


Ske pti Jack Comess,% 
Norfolk grocer facing 
dis placement because of 
redevelopment: “I 
might have remodeled 
this place ae for 
the talk that the city 
would take it... it's 
been five years. Are 
they really going to 
do it?” 
This photo, by Neal V. 
Clark, Jr., illustrated = 
a “Virginian-Pilot” Ques 
series of articles that a. 
probed some of 
Norfolk's renewal 
problems. 


izen advisory body. All 10 articles were 
reprinted in booklet form by the news- 
paper as a public service. 

Norfolk: The V irginian-Pilot's two- 
article feature last March on the impli- 
cations of public housing and redevel- 
opment was prepared to give residents 
of the Atlantic City neighborhood in 
Norfolk an idea of the benefits of con- 
templated sec Sai a It also pro- 
vided opportunity for them to air their 
reactions. 

The first of the two stories explored 
the effect of public housing on the 
lives of those touched by it, through 
interviews with present residents of 
Norfolk housing developments. Not 
all the opinions of tenants were sun- 


shiny but, on the whole, the story, with 
its pleasant pictures of project life, 
gave the feeling that public housing 
was beneficial. In the second story, 
local citizens who would face reloca 
tion and possibly other problems as 
a result of redevelopment were talked 
to and photographed. Here, again, 
unfavorable as well as favorable rc 
actions were recorded (see illustra 
tion). R. K. T. Larson, managing ed 
itor of the newspaper, says that the 
story was “approached objectively 
and comments that the new spaper “had 


the cooperation of Larry Cox and his 
staff [Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority}, who are expo- 
nents of freedom of information and 
we newspaper people appreciate the 
fact. 

Detroit: The title of a recent three 
article series in the Detroit Free Press 

“Public Housing What of Its 
Future ?”"— self-explained the content 
Gist of the series, by a staff writer, was 
the problems faced by the Detroit pub 
lic housing program (and, it was made 
clear, by public housing generally in 
the country): what to do about future 
building design for families with chil- 
dren, because of the general dissatis- 
faction with elevator apartments; how 
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to handle the racial aspects of occu- 
pancy; what to do for aged tenants 
when they cannot continue to care for 
themselves; how to treat troublesome 
families. The concluding article of the 
series, titled ‘Public Housing Is Get- 
ting Short End,” made a statement 
about the relation of the local public 
housing building program to urban 
renewal and finished, incidentally, with 
a listing of the NAHRO policy rec- 
ommendations adopted by resolution 
at the 1957 annual conference. 


Daytona Beach: Through a 15- 
article series that ran morning and 
night in the Daytona Beach Evening 


additional sites appeared to stand in 
the way. An article was devoted also 
to the decision of the state supreme 
court prohibiting the local housing au 
thority from clearing land to resell to 
private redevelopers: the decision that 
invalidated the state’s redevelopment 
law. In spite of this lack of enabling 
legislation, the newspaper supports 
the idea that the city should gear itself 
up for federal aid by going all out for 
a workable program. And it pointed 
to the housing authority as the ‘logi- 
cal choice” to coordinate the drive. 


BACKGROUND FOR ACTION— 
Savannah: Savannah's urban re- 





part citizens must play to make urban 
renewal successful. Because of the in- 
terest stimulated by the newspaper 
series, the articles were reproduced in 
booklet form, for general distribution. 


Minneapolis: In Minneapolis, the 
Minneapolis Star ran an eight-article 
series last spring -—"' Looking into the 
Future”’ that opened with a dra 
matic double-page color drawing of 
“Minneapolis 1967,’ featuring the 
city’s downtown area. The series, de- 
veloped by Svar staff writers, had just 
enough imagination in it about the fu- 
ture to excite the Minneapolis resi- 
dent-reader but the dream picture 


Tidewater Drive:-A Showplace Of Progress 


News and Morning Bulletin this sum 
mer, the city was called to arms to 
broaden out its slum attack beyond its 
500-unit = housing program and 
get into full-scale renewal. The paper 
laid out the facts on what it takes to 
get into a comprehensive program 
putting major emphasis on the need to 
enforce a minimum standards housing 
code, Facts and figures as well as pho- 
tographic color and drama revealed 
the extent of outdoor toilets and haz- 
ardous and unhealthful shacks in the 
part of the city “behind the front put 
up for the tourist.” Slums landlords 
benefiting by low tax assessments but 
collecting a tidy sum in rents were 
named in person — including a mem- 
ber of the city plan commission. The 
incidence of crime and fires in the 
slums was treated through interviews 
with police detectives and firemen; 
welfare costs were recorded, based on 
talks with a welfare official. Building 
regulation officials gave their reasons 
why strict enforcement would be un- 
ere 
vidence was presented in several 
stories that the city’s claims for equiv- 
alent elimination of unfit housing 
when 500 public housing dwellings 
were built were inaccurate. While 
credit was given in one article to the 
Daytona Beach housing authority for 
providing the 500 standard dwellings, 
the point was made that more could 
be used, even though opposition on 


ait By Project 


City Richly | 
Rewarded | 


Housing Authority, | 
| Planning Commission 


“Hats off” banner head, picture spread plug 


newal director, L. Franklin Blitz, Jr., 
got to tell the story of the city’s work- 
able program for renewal in his own 
words this summer when the Savannah 
Morning News accepted an _ eight- 
article series under his byline. 
Starting with a definition of the dif- 
ference between renewal and redevel- 
opment, the first article made the point 
that “urban renewal goes beyond the 
humanitarian desire to provide better 
homes’’— it has an economic motive. 
Savannah, it was emphasized, is one of 
several hundred cities taking advantage 
of the provisions of the Housing Act 
of 1954. The second article exploded 
the “commonly held idea” that “just 
about everybody has running water 
and private toilet facilities these days” 
by citing facts from the 1950 census 
on the city’s substandard housing. 
Then it explained the usefulness of the 
urban renewal program for improving 
the situation. The third article defined 
the seven essential elements of the 
workable program and told where 
Savannah stood in each instance. Sub- 
sequent articles described the city’s 


first urban renewal project and the 


available tools for revitalizing neigh- 
borhoods. The concluding piece was 
a simplified “recap,” emphasizing the 





Norfolk's Tidewater redevelopment. 


of monorail and helicopter transporta- 
tion and a handsome city center was 
tethered to earth by reference to the 
various public agencies and their pres- 
ent proposals that could help make it 
all a reality. The housing and re- 
development authority came in for 
attention as clearance agency for pres- 
ently blighted blocks in the downtown 
area, which, the crystal-gazers reported, 
would be rebuilt with private apart- 
ments “in a park-like setting, for eld- 
erly couples and downtown workers 
who like to be where something's go- 
ing on, day or night.” 

The last of the eight-day series, co- 
inciding with the Minneapolis engage- 
ment of “Our Living Future,” AC- 
TION’s spectorama, gave opportu- 
nity to stress the need for citizen par- 
ticipation. 


HUMAN INTEREST— 

The theme, ‘Housing Is People,” 
came to the fore in two feature spreads 
reaped during the year by the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority and the St. 
Louis Housing and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authorities in their 
local press. 


Chicago: The Chicago story, per- 
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sonalizing the part public housing 
plays in serving the fatherless family, 
came about as a result of the Chicago 
Sun-Times having scheduled a com- 
munity fund feature. The reporter as- 
signed to write a piece about Hull 
House, which is supported by the 


_fund, found that the most interesting 


story on the use of the services of 
this world-famous settlement house re- 
volved around the Homolka family 
living at Jane Addams Houses, public 
housing development nearby. A two- 
page spread in the Sunday Swn-Times 
magazine, with interesting pictures of 
Mrs. Homolka and her brood of six, 
was the outcome. The story, headed 
‘Lucky Seven in a Housing Project,” 
told how this mother and others at 
Jane Addams Houses had fun, with 
limited means, in their housing project 
environment. Anyone reading it would 
be bound to put the paper down with 
the impression that public housing 
does provide benefits to needy fami- 
lies—and that it is not just “problem 
families” who live in the projects. 

St. Louis: The St. Louis story —a 
Sunday roto magazine feature in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch — had as hero 
one of the city’s public housing man- 
agers, John Maguire. In an appealing 
picture story, the duties and problems 
of a housing manager — from coping 
with vandalism to balky elevators— 
were described in a way that gave 
readers a sense of the goals of public 
housing beyond shelter —and_prob- 
ably increased respect for housing 
managers. Charles Farris, director of 
the St. Louis authorities, reports that 
the day after the story appeared, the 
housing authority had more applica- 
tions than on any other day in the his- 
tory of the agency. 


Birmingham: Louis Harper, manag- 
er of Central City, one of the housing 
developments of the Housing Author- 
ity of the Birmingham District, likes 
to write. He makes a specialty of 
stories about his agency's operations 
for neighborhood newspapers, which 
usually feature them with his byline. 
They are welcomed by the editors be- 
cause their style strikes a neighborly 
note. One story that reached print on 
Charles P. Marks Village, public hous- 
ing project, began: 

“Housing is people and there are 
over 2000 people living in Charles P. 
Marks Village out Gate City way.” 
The story continued as a tour of the 
public housing development with the 
manager, Mike Dutton. Pictures of 
some of the residents—one of a family 
of 12 and another of a retired couple 
—gave a homey touch to the account 
that assured a reading public. 
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In another story, Mr. Harper wrote 
about the contribution of the authori 
ty's Avondale slum clearance project 
in blasting out a trathc bottleneck that 
was of special concern to the neigh- 
borhood. 


HATS OFF— 

Providence: A tenth anniversary, 
with a good record behind it, “ee off 
for the Providence Redevelopment 
Agency last July, when the Prorvidence 
Evening Bulletin gave it a full-page 
treatment, with story, map, and pic- 
tures. The occasion provided oppor- 
tunity to review accomplishments of 
the agency and to explain its 18-year 
program calling for a 31.5 million dol- 
lar investment. How priority sched- 
ules were lined up for the five areas 
chosen for redevelopment with advice 
of the plan commission was also ex- 

lained, along with the matter of local 
ar issues needed for financing. The 
story also offered an o— for 
Charles R. Wood, the redevelopment 
agency's director, to point out that 
mere announcement of redevelopment 
sites did not mean residents should 
immediately start a rush to move 
thereby accomplishing a public rela- 
tions job with families facing re 
location. 

Norfolk: The Norfolk Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority's record 
on its Tidewater Drive redevelopment 
»roject, which involved clearance, pub- 
lic housing, and a new trathcway, was 
played up (sce illustration) by the 
Journal and Guide, the city's Negro 
newspaper, in a three-page story with 
a spread of pictures. The story started 
off with a personal economic, taxpayer 
appeal, by saying: 

“Would it surprise you to know 
that, in addition to your other gifts, 
you received $28 during the two-year 
period between 1954-1956? 

“Well, that's what happened. If 
you divide the total value of the tan- 
gible benefits the 299,054 Norfolk 
citizens received from the $8,388,982 
Tidewater Drive Development, your 
answer is $28 per person.” 

There followed an itemization of the 
improvements: Tidewater Park and 
Calvert Park— two public housing 
projects —the Industrial Strip, and 
Tidewater Drive. Tribute was paid to 


Tenth anniversary 
present for the 
Providence Redevelop- 
ment Agency: full. 
page feature, with 
progress plotted on map 
shown at right. 


the Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous 
ing Authority and the city plan com 
mission as ‘men of vision’ for creat 
ing the Tidewater Development. Pic 
tures and advertisements of the indus 
tries and businesses in the Tidewater 
Drive area comprised part of the spe 
cial feature. 


St. Louis: When the S$. Louis Post 
Dis patch issued its periodical re port on 
the city’s progress against decay a 
giant Sunday supplement in color 
rotogravure—a dramatic aerial photo 
graph on the cover-page displayed the 
changing face of the city. The picture 
caption emphasized that 85 blocks of 
slums had been redeveloped with pub 
lic housing, with more slum clearance 
in prospect for industrial redevelop 
ment. Inside, 12 full pages of the 40 
page supplement were devoted to big 
scale photographs of housing projects 
and the families living there, and to 
architects’ conceptions of proposed pri 
vate redevelopment. The prominence 
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given these projects in the report made 
it very clear that the er was 
highly in favor of the work of the St. 
Louis Housing and Land Clearance 
for Redevelopment Authorities. 
Cambridge: What was actually a 
straight news story about urban re- 
newal progress in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts got headline and feature cov- 
erage in the Cambridge Chronicle be- 


cause of the dramatic organization of 


“dedication” ceremonies. The event, 
launching clearance of the slum-ridden 
Rogers Block, was billed by the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee for Cam- 
bridge as a “D-Day” ceremony cele- 
brating ‘establishment of a beachhead 
in the war against blight and deterior- 
ation.” A motorcade five blocks long 
from the city hall to the ceremony site 
provided color and excitement to start. 
Riding in the “parade” were local dig- 
nitaries and federal officials, Boy 
Scouts, the fire apparatus, and a band. 
Main public feature of the ceremony 
was the demolition of an 80-year-old 
building, symbol of the attack, while 
the band played “This Old House.”’ 


PREDICTIONS— 
(Continued from page 58) 


and Home Finance Agency Adminis- 
trator Albert Cole (he was absent) at 
the National Association of Home 
Builders annual meeting last month, 
the renewal philosophy of the admin- 
istration was summed up in this way: 
“In the broadest sense, the adminis- 
tration believes in a vigorous, pro- 
gressive program of housing for the 
American people. Within the frame- 
work of our over-all plan for security 

which is paramount—it will work 
toward that goal. It believes equally 
that our towns and cities must be able 
to meet the extraordinary pressures of 
growth and change that now beset 
them; that federal assistance is needed 
for this purpose; and that it should be 
assured over a reasonable period of 
yeats. 


THE HOME BUILDERS 

About the only people in the coun- 
try who apparently can’t get too ex- 
cited about the role of the housing 
industry as an economic bellwether are 
the home builders, themselves. They 
feel that housing has been put on a 
big merry-go-round that—with the ad- 
ministration at the controls—is arbi- 
trarily made to stop short, or to set 
off again at a dizzying pace. 

George Goodyear, N A H B's 1957 
president, put it this way at the asso- 
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(Slum though it was, the deteriorated 
structure, supposed to crash with one 
blow of the bulldozer, failed to crum- 
ple until a 10-ton truck and a cater- 
pillar crane were called into service 
a warning to overconfident press- 
agents!) A crowd of 3000 watched 
this event and heard Mayor Edward J. 
Sullivan explain his 10-point program 
for urban renewal — in effect a policy 
statement favoring stronger housing 
code enforcement and the hiring of 
an executive planner, as well as par- 
ticipation in metropolitan planning. 
Following the public spectacle, a din- 
ner brought together the city council 
and civic leaders. Here Charles A. 
Horan, director of the Urban Renewal 
Administration regional office, an- 
nounced additional planning fund ap- 
provals, contributing to a general feel- 
ing of confidence and optimism for the 
future of urban renewal in the city. 
Movie and television crews, as well 
as newspapermen, covered the demoli- 
tion ceremony, which subsequently ap- 
peared on Dave Garroway’s ‘Today’’ 
and other programs. 


ciation’s recent meeting: “Recent state- 
ments by private and government busi- 
ness experts have singled out the home 
building industry as the country’s chief 
hope for reviving the national econ- 
omy. . . . The task of leading the 
nation out of its current business 
doldrums is not an easy one. Nor 
has it been made any less difficult by 
the failure our national monetary au- 
thorities for the past two years to heed 
the warnings of our industry. Again 
and again we have emphasized that a 
strong home building industry is es- 
sential to a strong and stable American 
economy. And you cannot have a 
strong and stable home building in- 
dustry, if it is subject to constant and 
arbitrary manipulation.” 

Perhaps the builders’ attitude about 
the 1957 housing starts record and 
about what's in store for 1958 was 
best exemplified in the kind of meet- 
ing NAHB’s annual convention turned 
out to be. The traditional touring, trip- 
ping, and tippling events of the con- 
vention—while they didn’t exactly go 
begging for takers—often were by- 
passed in favor of those offering up 
ideas on how to make a buck. Sessions 
on rehabilitation and remodeling, ses- 
sions devoted to cost-saving ideas, even 
sessions on urban renewal—Associa- 
tion leaders have had a hard go in 
getting NAHBsters interested in city 
rebuilding—-these were some of the 
drawing cards. The general attitude 


has been characterized as ‘“‘cautious 
optimism.” 


THE FORECASTERS 

Against the background of what 
happened in 1957; what builders feel 
about the immediate past and the im- 
mediate future; and what “‘hints’’ have 
come from the administration, con- 
gressional leaders, and businessmen, 
here's what some qualified commen- 
tators are forecasting. 


Miles Colean—In checking the heart 
beat of the housing industry for Archi- 
tectural Forum, Economist Colean came 
up with what possibly is the most en- 
couraging diagnosis of all—in long- 
range perspective, he sees a construc- 
tion boom of ‘‘dazzling’’ proportions, 
with building expenditures in the next 
10 years climbing 50 per cent over 
those of the past decade. Estimating 
1957 nonfarm residential construction 
outlays (private) at 16.5 billion dol- 
lars, Mr. Colean expects such — 
ditures to climb in 1958 to 17 billion 
dollars. What's more, says he, the in- 
creased outlay will not all be due to 
inflation—as has sometimes been the 
case—but it will reflect more housing 
in actual “physical volume’’ too. His 
prediction for public housing in 1958: 
expenditures of around 600 million 
dollars. 


Business Week Homebuilding is 
“an. oasis of stability” in the 1958 
economy, says the magazine, predicting 
that activity during the year should 
result in a rise of 5 or 10 per cent over 
a million starts. “For the economy as 
a whole,” Business Week said, “this 
means housing won't be quite the tonic 
some ~—- had hoped. But it will be 
a sturdy prop.” 


The United States Department of 
Commerce—'The continued strength 
in construction—building and highway 

is one of the favorable indicators for 
the new year... .” In housing, says 
the department, private outlays are 
“due to contribute more to the boost 
than public.’ Prediction on private 
housing expenditures for 1958: up 1.4 
billion dollars over 1957. For public 
housing: up 1 billion dollars. 


Johns- Manville Cov poration — One 
of the leading manufacturers of build- 
ing materials and industrial products 
had this to say: “Although industry 
economists are not so optimistic as 
some government analysts, it now 
seems that even by the most conserva- 
tive appraisals, another excellent year 

. is shaping up.” The prediction: 
1 million units started, representing 
expenditures of about 12.4 billion 
dollars. 
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RENEWAL SUBSIDY FORMULA 


4 99 
rewards’ slum owners: not slum area 


ARTHUR C. HOLDEN, F.A.1.A., of the firm of architects and planners of Holden, Egan, Wilson, ¢ 
Corser, New York City. submitted the follou mg commentary after reading a criticism of the urban renew al 
program by Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Milwaukee, as published in the October issue if the JOURNAL 01 
HousinG. Mayor Zeidler said: "1 have serously been revolving in my mind whether a fundamental cha 
thould not be made in Title 1 because the use of it rewards the wors: 
conduct by paying them sound prices for buildings that the building inspector's department should conde: 

. 1 do not mind ex pe nding public funds for the purchase and asse mbly of land but l think it is contrary t 
public policy to pay a slum owner for a shack that should be condemned in the 
government, 


‘Xe 


iw) Owners jor 


their anti-social 


dinary activities of local 





Mr. Holden makes some concrete proposals for putting at least some of t) 


for the benefit of the sluni area. 


In the United States, under amend- 
ment five to the federal constitution, 
the courts have held that inasmuch as 
any building, no matter how depreci- 
ated, is property, the owner must be 
justly compensated for it, if taken for 
a public purpose. Our courts, in addi- 
tion, have held that the only just com- 
pensation for property taken for a 
public purpose is money compensation. 

Our law makers and our courts have 
thought of real property to be taken 
away from a citizen as capital goods. 
All goods are believed to have a 
market value and market value has 
been held to be the best index of just 
compensation. As more and more slum 
property has been taken by eminent 
domain for public housing, the market 
price of the remaining property has 
been stimulated by the well-known 
principle of scarcity. Hence public 
policy has actually raised the market 
value that must be assigned this de- 
preciated class of capital goods. 

Rules of Compensation 

The belief that the market price of 
real property is a satisfactory index of 
just compensation is based upon the 
belief that the value of property re- 
sides in the right to possess a thing in 
itself, including the right to hold that 
particular thing out of use. The more 
modern theory, which has been gradu- 
ally creeping into court decisions, is 
that value lies in enjoyment to be de- 
rived from the thing or the enjoyment 
of the services that the thing is capable 
of rendering. Hence, a better index of 
the value of property lies in the use of 
property. Unless money compensation 
can provide for equivalent enjoyment 
Or use, it May not constitute just com- 
pensation. Furthermore, if compensa- 
tion in kind is given, which does 
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provide for cquivalent use, then com 
pensation other than money compensa 
tion may be held to be just compen. 
sation. 

The modern tendency is toward 
a concept of value based upon 
management for use rather than value 
established through sale in a market 
for profit to be derived from manipu- 
lation or exploitation. 


History of Subsidy 

Back in the 1930's, when depreci- 
ated properties were not earning their 
carrying charges, it was advocated that 
the federal government, under its 
constitutional power to regulate bank- 
ruptcies, might designate blighted ur 
ban areas as bankrupt. Specific pro. 
cedure in bankruptcy could have been 
framed by legislation for taking over 
the management of depreciated areas 
by a trustee. This trustee could have 
been given powers for management, 
exchange, rearrangement, and reorgan 
ization, including replanning and re- 
financing. Congress, however, did not 
use the powers in bankruptcy specifi- 
cally granted directly to it by the 
federal constitution. The first attempt 
that Congress made at slum clearance 
received a set-back because, instead of 
putting the federal government in the 
role of a receiver, a policy of public 
ownership by the government was in- 
itiated and a great federal housing 
corporation was organized and author- 
ized to exercise eminent domain to 
take over, own, and rebuild slum areas 
A 1935 case (United States v. Certain 
Lands in the City of Louisville) held 
that the federal government did not 
have the power to take private property 
for the purposes of housing, except for 
the armed services or employees of the 
federal government 


¢ public funds to work divectly 


Hence, the policy of subsidizing the 
states in the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain evolved. The 
in turn, created local housing authori. 
which, inasmuch as they 
chartered by the states and acted under 
the states’ police power, were sustained 
by the courts in the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain to assemble, 
clear, and rebuild slum properties 
These local authorities, however, werc 
chartered as corporations to acquire 
improve, and manage their own prop 
erties. As such, the authorities took 
property away from existing owners 
and borrowed money on the public 
credit at low rates of interest to create 
the type of housing that was reeded 
for families who could not afford to 
pay economic rent 

Had these corporations 
managerial trustees to restore economic 
self-support to blighted properties, the 
first monies advanced might have gone 
directly into management and improve. 
ment rather than to paying off existing 
slum owners and freeing them of their 
responsibilities 


States, 


ties, were 


acted as 


Title I Follows Pattern 


Redevelopment authorities have fol 
lowed a similar course. They act as 
public corporations to buy up slum 
properties, again freeing existing own- 
ers of their responsibilities. Then re 
development authorities sell the prop- 
erties at a loss, theoretically to induce 
new capital to come in and work out 
improvements on a profitable basis 

But complications have resulted 
here, too, because politically it is not 
felt that the properties scheduled to be 
redeveloped should be exploited at a 
profit. Hence, restrictions are put upon 
the new owners so far as building pro- 
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gram 1s concerned. It is only the 
former owners who are allowed to go 
free without further restrictions, after 
having been bailed out of their pre- 
vious difficulties without loss to them- 
selves. 


The Beneficiaries 

One of the important points raised 
by Mayor Zeidler in his commentary 
in the October JOURNAL is that the 
federal monies that are paid in subsidy 
for the acquisition of slum properties 
in their first incidence carry the great- 
est benefit to the owners of slum 
properties. The condemnation award 
rewards property owners for their neg- 
lect or mismanagement by refunding 
their capital investment and relieving 
them of risk and responsibility for the 
improvement of their own properties 
and the depreciated neighborhoods 
that they have helped to drag down. 
The owners alone, however, are not 
the only beneficiaries through pay- 
ments in eminent domain made in the 
taking of slum properties. There are 
many conflicting interests involved in 
slum neighborhoods. It is obvious that 
an award in condemnation, before the 
slum owner receives his share, must be 
used to discharge all the existing obli- 
gations, including mortgages or other 
liens that may have piled up against 
the properties. 

In cases where tenants have a long 
lease for which a capital value can be 
determined, tenants can also be com- 
pensated out of the award in eminent 
domain. Because of the long lease, 
their interests can be considered a part 
of the market value of the property. 
In depreciated properties, however, in 
blighted sections, there are few long- 
term leases and, where there is no 
capital value to leases; or no marketable 
value, tenants are not compensated for 
the loss of the service of shelter or 
location they occupy. 


Trusteeship Plan 

When awards are paid in eminent 
domain to any of the parties at interest, 
be they mortgagees or equity owners, 
there is no obligation on the part of 
the recipients to reinvest these funds 
in the improvement of the neighbor- 
hood. Had a bankruptcy approach 
been pursued, which might have au- 
thorized the reorganization and rede- 
velopment of the neighborhood, it 
would have been the duty of the 
trustee or manager for the reorganiza- 
tion to determine the proportionate 
share of each interest involved. The 
funds applied as a subsidy could have 
been paid to the trustee to be applied 
to two purposes: first, to take care of 
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displaced users of the properties during 
the transitional period of improvement 
and, second, to make actual improve- 
ments to the neighborhood. 

Had such a policy of trusteeship 
been followed at the outset, it is my 
belief that not only would it have been 
possible to hold all of the monies 
applied toward slum clearance to the 
purpose of neighborhood improve- 
ment, but the destructive controversy 
between the partisans of public and 
private ownership need never have 
been precipitated. 

One of the basic reasons given by 
the advocates of public housing against 
this trusteeship proposal was that it 
would not be politically expedient to 
authorize federal subsidies to be uti- 
lized for the benefit of private property 
owners, even if such benefits secured 
the improvement of slum areas. Never- 
theless, as Mayor Zeidler points out, 
it has been the owners of interests in 
slum properties, both mortgagees and 
equity owners, who have been bailed 
out first in the policy of taking over 
properties for slum clearance and, 
therefore, the first funds have flowed 
out of the neighborhood rather than 
into it for improvement. Despite this 
self-evident fact, when Congress came 
to work out legislation under Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, which 
provides for redevelopment, a similar 
loophole was provided, so that the sub- 
sidy, in the amount of two-thirds of 
the difference between the acquisition 
cost of redevelopment areas and their 
appraised re-use values, goes to reim- 
burse the owners of neglected prop- 
erties and permits these owners to use 
the credits received elsewhere and to 
leave to the municipality and to a new 
set of promoters the task of finding the 
additional money needed to rebuild the 
designated redevelopment areas. 

Public Use Subsidy 

When the federal legislation of 1949 
was under consideration, there were 
a few of those who had studied the 
problem who advocated that the fed- 
eral subsidy should be paid directly to 
municipalities for the acquisition of 
lands to be used for public purposes, 
and particularly for open space. If we 
turn our minds back to the early days 
of the republic, when the federal gov- 
ernment lived for years without taxing 
the American citizen because of the 
great revenues derived from the sale of 
public lands, it should be recognized 
that, now that the once unsettled lands 
have grown into over-populated cities, 
it becomes the function of government 
to provide for the return of an ade- 
quate amount of land to public owner- 





ship to provide for the greater amount 
of open space and common use that 
are necessary today because of changed 
conditions of living. It is not too late 
to advocate that, even though the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory method of subsidy 
for urban redevelopment projects be 
continued in part, in addition, a second 
method should be set up by Congress 
to provide for direct subsidies to cities 
to the full amount of the acquisition 
and improvement cost of land needed 
for public or common uses. At the 
same time, thought should be given to 
the point that Mayor Zeidler has so 
well made that Congress should rec- 
ognize the possibility of the formation 
of some sort of trustee organization. 
Through a trustee, replanning and re- 
distribution of rights becomes a possi- 
bility. The money received for damage 
sustained by the interruption of the 
enjoyment of services may be applied 
directly to replanning, rearrangement, 
and rebuilding new facilities for use. 

By such means instead of dissipating 
the funds available for redevelopment, 
these funds could be concentrated and 
expended under the direction of the 
trustee for the direct benefit of the 
neighborhood as a whole, each original 
separate owner being assigned a pro- 
portionate share in the interest in the 
whole. In order to benefit the area to 
be improved to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, it is essential to direct the flow 
of the monies to be used so that they 
are administered in the interest of a 
joint improvement of a going, living 
concern, which is a neighborhood, and 
not dissipated to pay for imagined 
market values of unrelated, independ. 
ent properties. 


NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 43) 
and disease: physical, mental, and so- 
cial factors; 

2—The nature of a comprehensive 
program ; 

3— Assistance, tools, and techniques 
available for such a program; 


i—The administration of the pro- 
gram—including the public education 
and enforcement aspects of the job. 

Enrollment in the institute will be 
limited but all applications will be 
considered, with those from state per- 
sonnel accepted on a space available 
basis. Cities invited to apply: those 
located between the Appalachians and 
Rockies. Fee will be $50. 

For additional information write: 
Chief Training Branch, Communicable 
Disease Center, U.S. Public Health 
Service, 5O Seventh Street, N.E., At- 
lanta 23, Georgia. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





A BOOK THAT PULLS TOGETHER AND INTERPRETS significant statistics 
and factual data from government reports and other far-flung sources, including 
those the librarians refer to as ‘fugitive materials,’ is always helpful. Such a 
work, for the housing and urban renewal bookshelf, is the just published Housing : 
A Factual Analysis, by Glenn H. Beyer, long-time housing student. Mr. Beyer, 
director of the Housing Research Center at Cornell and professor of housing and 
design, writes in a sober text-book style. But when you have finished reading his 
12 chapters and have studied the excellent graphs and charts, you have a pretty 
thorough idea of the present status of housing in today’s U.S.A. 


Covered in the first two-thirds of the book: housing in the family budget and in its 
wider social and economic aspects; today’s supply and market factors; the home- 
building industry ; financing; home ownership; design. The chapter on market has 
advice on how to evaluate a community's housing supply; the relativity of vacancy 
rates and of age of structure is explained and the point made that there is no 
single “normal” vacancy rate—it must be looked at in terms of the individual 
community. The chapter on the building industry includes a quick check-up on 
the “prefab” building industry and its growing prominence. 


The latter third of the book, which covers such matters as housing and neighbor- 
hood standards, urban renewal, and a history of the government's housing role, 
has a concluding chapter on housing research that reflects Professor Beyer’s special 
interest. After observing that housing statistics as presently gathered are “highly 
useful, but hardly adequate,” he makes a plea for the importance of research for 
determining the quantitative needs for housing in the future and its qualitative 
effectiveness in terms of meeting economic and social requirements. An appendix 

one of several useful such additions to the book—-lays out some methods of 
research in housing that are meant to, and should, stimulate interest by govern- 
ment, institutions, business organizations, every element of the housing complex, 
in undertaking some basic studies. 


A light touch amid the charts, tables, photographs, and straightforward prose 
are the sketches of Zevi Blum: delicate little drawings that illustrate most of the 
book's major points. 


NEW FOR RIS MEMBERS 


Special mailings in January to full-rate 
subscribers to NAHRO’s Renewal Infor- 
mation Service. Copies available directly 
from source. 


committee by the Detroit City Plan Com 
mission in cooperation with the Detroit 
Department of Buildings and Safety En 
gineering and the Department of Health 


RELOCATION: CRITICAL PHASE OF 
"REDEVELOPMENT. 1957. 16 pp. Morn- 
ingside Heights, Inc., 90 Morningside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. 

The relocation story as experienced in 
the clearance of the site for Morningside 
Gardens (see January JOURNAL, page 27) 


TESTIMONY OF PHILIP F. TRIPP, 
PRESIDENT; LAWRENCE M. COX, 
CHAIRMAN REDEVELOPMENT SEC- 
TION; AND JOHN D. LANGE, EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING OF THE COMMITTEE ON — oe we meapememerenmant 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, USS. TMIS NEWSLETTER, Volume VII, Num- 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JAN- ber 1, January 1957. 16 pp., mime- 
UARY 8, 1958. ographed. National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Features a fairly detailed report on the 
very successful maintenance clinic held by 
the San Antonio housing authority recent- 
ly in cooperation with the University of 
Texas extension service. Also included: a 
lawn treatment procedure; an idea for 
Saving on water costs; and a variety of 
other practical presentations 


LEE OF NEW HAVEN AND HIS PO- 
LITICAL JACKPOT, by Jeanne R. Lowe. 
Reprint from “Harper's Magazine” for 
October, 1957. 8 pp. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New 
York. 


FENCES. Neighborhood Conservation 
Information Bulletin. Undated. 4 pp. The 
Detroit Committee for Neighborhood 
Conservation and Improved Housing, 334 
Bates Street, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
Another in the series of helpful bul- 
letins for home-owners, prepared for the 
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URBAN RENEWAL 


REPORT OF THE JOINT FEDERAL- 
STATE ACTION COMMITTEE TO THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. Progress 
Report, No. 1. December 1957. 52 pp. 
25 cents. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Contains the urban renewal proposals 
of the committee, set up in the summer 
of 1957 following President Eisenhower's 
call for increased state and local financial 
participation in various federally support 
ed programs, including housing and r¢ 
newal. The recommendation that each 
state create an agency with particularized 
responsibility for handling problems of 
urban development, housing, and metro 
politan planning—one of the proposals 
was carried in the President's budget mes 
sage delivered in January. 


GENERAL 


HOUSING: A FACTUAL ANALYSIS, 
by Glenn H. Beyer. 1958. 355 pp. $8.95. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
New York. 


See introduction 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY. 1957. 322 pp. $1.50. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Report for calendar year 1956 on 
operations of the various federal agencies 
engaged in housing and urban renewal 
as well as a chronology of significant 
events and many explanatory tables and 
charts. 


ADMINISTRATION 


HANDLING BARRIERS IN COMMU - 
NICATION. Lecture-Discussions and Con- 
feree’s Handbook, by Irving J. Lee and 
Laura L. Lee. 1956. 60 pp. $5. Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York, New York. 

A working guide for top administrators 
and supervisors toward improving com 
munications to employees when training 
instructing, of making assignments and, 
even, corrections. Book grew out of a 
series of lecture-discussions given by the 
late Irving J. Lee, Northwestern Univer- 
sity semanticist, to a group of supervisors 
in the Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
After the series, a check was made, by 
interview, on whether the effect of the 
teaching had been noticed by subordinates 
of the supervisors trained.. The fact that 
the answer was “yes” in nearly three 
quarters of the cases—though the subordi 
nates were not aware that the training had 
taken place—would indicate that this is 
a practical guide. 


PARKINSON’S LAW AND OTHER 
STUDIES IN ADMINISTRATION, by 
C. Northcote Parkinson. 1957. 113 pp. $3. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Harper's Magazine and The Reporter ori- 
ginally carried some of the 10 zany essays 
making up this batch of (mostly deserved) 
barbs and jabs at the clutter and complex 
ities ‘management’ —in government serv- 
ice or elsewhere—can fall into, choking 
its own usefulness. All of the essays are 
pertinent—but probably most enjoyable if 
not taken at one sitting. 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-BI—CAULKING GUN 





Here's a new champ in lightweights 
(only 13 ounces) that packs a wallop 

up to 5000 p.s.t. and “puts away’ 
the best of heavyweights in sealers, 
mastics, putty, caulking compounds. 
They all go down, and stay down, 
under pressure from the Flo Gun, say 
its manufacturers. 

The lightweight’s heavyweight 
claims stem from a number of fea- 
tures: a body of aluminum alloy and a 
control lever of manganese-bronze for 
strength and longer life; a carbide 
valve and seat for long wear and serv- 
ice; ease of flow rate via a control knob 
mounted atop the gun; and ease of 
flow size via two outlet attachments 
for the detachable nozzle stud. Al- 
though designed for use with an over- 
head supply system, the gun performs 
equally well for all applications re- 
quiring use of a high pressure valve 
(up to 5000 p.s.i.). 

Air-powered pumps, for pumping 
all types of fluid, semi-fluid, and vis- 
cous materials to Flo Guns, are also 
available in power ratios to meet all 
volume and pressure requirements. 


JOH-B2—SOLDER FLUX 

Copper, brass, lead, tin, zinc, cast 
and wrought iron—they all ‘come 
clean” automatically and stand ready 
to be soldered without any scrubbing 
or oe when the new Self-Clean- 
ing Solder Flux is applied. And there's 
still another feature of this new flux: 
it’s said to be non-corrosive. 

Labeled as non-acidic and odorless, 
claims are that the self-cleaning com- 
pound cuts soldering time in half be- 
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cause it completely removes the need 
for preliminary cleaning of surfaces to 
be treated: no wire brush, sicel wool, 
or emery cloth scrubbing ave in order. 
Just apply a small amount of the flux 
to the meials to be soldered and the 
self-cleaning action begins immediate- 
ly, say the manufacturers. Once solder 
has been applied, the cleaning action 
sops. The result: no wiping surfaces 
clean before and after soldering and 
no danger of corrosion. 

Self-Cleaning Solder Flux is avail- 
able in three-ounce and one-half and 
one-pound cans; is said to conform to 
federal specifications. 


JOH-B3—TANK NO-CORRODE 

For those rusty insides, treat your 
tanks to a dose of pills. 

And that’s no joke, says Sexauer, 
manufacturer of Tank No-Corrode 
a treatment, in tablet form, for a tank 
ailment brought on by the rusting out 
of fuel oil and storage tank bottoms 
as a result of sulfur acids forming 
when water condensation is trapped 
inside of tanks. 

How does this ‘‘pill-pushing” help? 
Tank No-Corrode neutralizes the acids, 
says the manufacturer—which simul- 
taneously stops electrolysis and cor- 
rosion and thus prevents leaks and 
prolongs tank life. Claims are that the 
tablets will not clog lines or filters; 
will not dissolve or react in oils. 

Available in six-tablet packs—one 
pack treats a 1500-gallon tank. 


JOH-B4—TOILET TANK LINER 
Here’s another tank treat: tailor- 
made toilet tank lining. 


The problem: tank ‘sweating’ in 
hot and humid weather as a result of 
cold water chilling of tanks—with 
consequent dripping, rotting of floors, 
musty odors. 


The answer: a vapor barrier inside 
the tank—and nothing better than the 
Jayelite Toilet Tank Liner, say its man- 
ufacturers. Made of styrofoam (poly- 
styrene foamed plastic) and supplied 
in kits, the liner is pre-cut and pre- 
slotted for easy fitting to any toilet 
tank, including those with round or 
angled corners. A waterproof adhesive 
supplied with the liner seals it to the 


tank. The results say the Jayel/te manu- 
facturers: a rotproof, moldproof, wa- 
terproof barrier that will last a life 
time due to its air-cell composition. 

Other claims made for this product: 
case of installation—in about 25 min- 
utes; working parts need not be re- 
moved to install liner; its ready-cut, 
do-it-yourself design. 


JOH-B5—WASTELINE CLEANER 





That's junior pictured above: the 
baby brother of the Elect:zc Eel waste- 
line cleaner. Known as Electric Eel. 
]r., this small-time operator is meant 
to do for wastelines that range in 
size from 114 to 21/, inches what 
the “senior member” does for clogged 
sewer and drain pipes, with diameters 
that range from 3 to 16 inches. 

Here are the particulars on ‘junior.’ 
It can be powered with any ¥- to 1/, 
inch, 500 rpm drill. For the mainte- 
nance man who has everything, the 
cleaner is sold without a drill, so that 
he can hitch on his own equipment ; 
for others, the complete junior model 
includes a Thor heavy-duty 4¥g-inch 
drill; 35 feet of cable; three detachable 
cleaning tools; a combination wrench ; 
and a guide tube. The container is de- 
signed to keep dirt and water off the 
floor. The cable is made of .106 music 
wire and consists of a rotating inner 
member and a stationery outer mem- 
ber. The cleaner’s flexibility makes it 
easy to use in all types of cramped 
quarters and awkward working posi- 
tions. 

Different cable lengths can be sup- 
plied, as well as a driving unit with a 
safety clutch. 

The larger Electric Eel (not illus- 
trated) is a self-powered unit. Its par- 
ticulars: open-spaced winding of outer 
cable member permits easy feeding 
even through ‘'P” traps; dual cables are 
tied together—easily pulled back if one 
breaks; snap lock connectors; cable 
length: up to 250 feet in eight-foot 
sections that permit work in small 
places, cost less to replace; new, pow- 
erful lightweight power unit—has oil 
bath gears, ball bearing construction 
throughout. 
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New Construction Products 





JOH-B6—ALUMINUM WINDOW 





The latest thing in aluminum win- 
dows . . . but at “an equal or lower 
price” than conventional models: that’s 
the claim of the manufacturer of the 
above Single-Hung Window. 

Hailed as new features: the upper 
pane of the ow window is 
permanently sealed, assuring absolute 
weather protection and eliminating the 


need for center-rib locking devices 
However, the window does contain a 
tamper-proof latch located at the bot 
tom of the lower sash and molded to 
fit the fingers, which automatically 
locks the window when closed 

Ease of operation is insured, the 
company says, by a set of adjustable 
spiral balances that are designed to 
remain effective for the life of the 
building. And the permanently in- 
stalled upper section, coupled with all 
vinyl weatherstripping, is said to make 
this window the tightest on the market 
The absence of mid-window locking 
mechanisms and screen fastenings 
achieve a clean, neat appearance 
Screens are slipped into place from the 
inside of the house, 

Available in fin-trim, wood-buck 


JOH-B7—PLASTIC COATED PIPE 

The strength of steel plus the pro- 
tection of plastic: that’s the story be 
hind X-Tra-Coat, the newest of piping 
and tubing products for use in ee 
systems. Hailed as offering se barrier 
between outside deteriorating agents 
and a piping system, X-Tra-Coat's pro 
tection stems from the union of three 
new processes and materials, says the 
manufacturer. 

(1) Selected steel piping or tubing 





37, Illinois. 











Check and Mail... 


Check the "JOH" numbers below that match the items on pages 68 
and 69 on which you would like full technical literature. Then send the 
coupon to the JOURNAL OF HOUSING, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[) JOH-B1—Caulking Gun 

[) JOH-B2—Solder Flux 
JOH-B3—Tank No-Corrode 
JOH-B4—Toilet Tank Liner 
JOH-B5—Wasteline Cleaner 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
C}) JOH-B6—Aluminum Window 

[) JOH-B7—Plastic Coated Pipe 
FREE LITERATURE 

C} JOH-B8 Resilient Floors 

} JOH-B9—Metal Lathing 
JOH-B10—Decay, Termite Control 


SEND TO: 
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made by newly devewped welding 
PrOcesses 1S coated (2) witha specially 
leveloped elastic adhesive, hot applied 
to the steel piping or tubing surface 
and (3) an outside covering of hot 
applied polyethylene plastic tops the 
adhesive. The upshot of this union 
says the firm: flexibility, toughness 
high chemical-moisture-corrosion — re 
sistance, and high dielectric strength 
The piping can be bent without de 
stroying the coating or causing cracks 
Other claims made for X-Tra-Coat 
damaged coatings can be easily te 
paired with plastic tapes; where con 
nections are necessary, the coating can 
be easily cut back and cleaned with 
kerosene; retains flexibility at —40 de 
grees Fahrenheit and resists high-tem 
perature breakdown 

Piping and tubing are available in a 
wide range of diameters (through 4! 
inches O.D.) and various wall thick 
nesses and are said to meet the require 
ments of the most severe corrosive 
applications 





Free Litcrature 





JOH-B8—How to Use Resilient Floors 
to Make Houses Sell Faster. 48 pp. illus. 

Intended as a selling aid for homebuild 
ers, content should prove equally helpful for 
developing knowhow for the installation 
and care of such floor covering as asphalt 
and rubber tile, plastic, linoleum, cork, et 
Subjects covered: factors in selection; floor 
ing over concrete (regional ‘don'ts’ —mois 
ture, etc.) ; performance over radiant heat 
ing; costs; resistance to greases and alkali 
federal specifications; preparing old sub 
floors ; adhesives; maintenance characteristics 
Also: technical guide data for preparing 
resilient flooring specs 


JOH-B9—Specifications for Metal Lath- 
ing and Furring. 20 pp. illus. tables. 

Covers specs for solid and hollow parti 
tions; wall furring; metal lath attached 
directly to wood Supports, contact furred 
and suspended ceilings; beam and column 
protection for fireproofing; and reintorcing 
for exterior stucco. Also included: one page 
on fire-resistive ratings, descriptions of con 
struction related to the protection of struc 
tural steel members; table summaries of 
various spans and spacings for supporting 
metal lath and plaster ceilings 


JOH-B10—How to Build Homes That 
Will Outlive the Mortgage. 24 pp. illus. 

Prepared by the American Wood Pre 
servers Institute, this brochure details and 
illustrates wood decay and termite damage 
lists and illustrates parts of house requiring 
protection, according to country-wide loca 
tion; specifies some do's and don'ts related 
to ““‘building-in” termite and decay control 
and cites costs and recommended uses of 
pressure treated lumber 
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NEW MEMBERSHIP DRIVE STARTS— 


a message from NAHRO President Tripp 


“PHIL” TRIPP 
SAYS... 





Recently, NAHRO members in a 
midwestern city have taken to using a 
slogan: “Don’t Be Narrow Minded; 
Be NAHRO Minded.” They have 
found this approach to their non-mem- 
ber associates an effective one . . . and 
the 1958 Membership Committee is 
prepared to give the slogan national 
use. 

For “Don’t Be Narrow Minded; Be 
NAHRO Minded” is more than a 
tricky phrase. In my opinion, it sums 
up neatly and succinctly what we mean 
when we say that housing and urban 
renewal officials and their staff mem- 
bers can look to NAHRO as their 
major source of information about 
their field. 

There is the JOURNAL OF HOUSING. 
In it, you'll find regularly a wealth of 
factual material—about what is hap- 
pening in Congress; about local agency 
achievement in maintenance, manage- 
ment, and other phases of the housing 
and urban renewal job. You'll find 
most of the statistics you need, pre- 
sented in palatable form. And—most 
important of all—you’ll find ideas. . . 
ideas . . . ideas! 

Over the years, in the pages of the 
JouRNAL the pioneers of housing and 
community development programs, 
both national and international, have 
expressed their views, often for the first 
time. The enthusiasm with which they 
have accepted the JouRNAL and, there- 
fore, NAHRO as their vehicle of com- 
munication is an indication of the 
stature of our organization. 

Then, there are NAHRO meetings 
—again, a source of knowledge and 
know-how. Through national confer- 
ences, NAHRO brings together out- 
standing leaders, not only from our 
own field but from related fields. 

At regional conferences, we can get 
together on a more informal basis to 
attack knotty planning and operational 
problems. 
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Through chapter organization, we 
reach our local staff members of all 
levels, giving them a sense of partici- 
pation in the affairs of their own agen- 
cies and in NAHRO—which is their 
professional organization, no matter 
what their work assignment may be. 

Committees, too, are an important 
part of the NAHRO structure. Name 
a basic housing or urban renewal func- 
tion and we'll name a corresponding 
NAHRO committee whose members 
are giving it their thoughtful attention. 
Most of these committees are national 
in scope and are appointed each year 
by your president—but recently there 
has been increasing interest at the re- 
gional level in committee activity. 

Specialized services come to NAHRO 
members through our two sections, the 
Redevelopment Section and the Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Section. 

And the NAHRO story is rounded 
out in other ways: special publications ; 
special events, such as the annual work- 
shops planned by the Redevelopment 
Section and shirtsleeve clinics con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Public 
Housing Administration. 

But this message is addressed to 
NAHRO members—NAHRO mem- 
bers know well what benefits are avail- 
able to them for $12 a year. 

I have reviewed some of these bene- 
fits simply as a reminder that we want 
them to be made available to others 
who may not be familiar with them. 

If we are to continue to improve 
these benefits, as we have consistently 
done in the past, we must increase our 
membership. There's a simple two-way 
formula involved here. 


NAHRO needs new members if it 
is to expand its services. And housing 
and urban renewal personnel need 
NAHRO if they are to keep in touch 
with latest developments in their field. 

As president of NAHRO, I see as 
one of my primary responsibilities the 
task of making this formula work by 
embarking on a vigorous membership 
campaign. I am appealing to each one 
of you to help me. My first assistant 
is William N. Millich, Superintendent 
of Housing Operations for the Detroit 
Housing Commission. As national 


W.N. MILLICH 
MEMBERSHIP 
CHAIRMAN 





membership chairman, he is already 
hard at work and he needs YOU. 

To stimulate interest in our drive, 
we are presenting success stories of 
three leaders in past campaigns who 
have served NAHRO through their 
enthusiasm and desire to enroll new 
members. Read about how they did it 
and send us your ideas. Or, better still, 
go out and put those ideas to work. 

We'll send you membership litera 
ture. You send us ideas and completed 
membership blanks. Participate in our 
drive by sending the blank below to 
William N. Millich, Detroit Housing 
Commission, 2211 Orleans Street, De 
troit 7, Michigan. 





ship literature. 


With persuasion, I could think of . 
members. 





I want to participate in 


NAHRO'S MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


NN ss Mri reid See Aime ia a ee Pee ree 

a eer a eee ae eee eae ADDRESS 

NN ee tag ea oi eal re OME... .. STATI = asEixG Bideiib tea 
Please send me ...... membership blanks ; copies of other member- 


I have ideas for increasing membership. [7] Coax me and I'll write them down. [Tj 


.. persons who are potential NAHRO 
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SUCCESS STORIES 
from top-ranking NAHRO “‘salesmen”’ 


Hints for enrolling 
AGENCY © 
MEMBERS 


by 
KNOX BANNER 


Mr. Banner is chairman of the South- 
west Regional Council's 1958 member- 
ship drive. His comments are based on 
his success in conducting past regional 
drives—and on the experience gained 
in the 1957 national drive, which he 
headed as NAHRO’s president. 


In the Southwest Regional Council, 
our success in increasing Our agency 
memberships is reflected in the table 
below: 


DOE: F, Be tescctscacnnes 72 
NS 2, TI e sci ceasvee 100 
Penwety 1, 1937... cccacsees 122 
November 1, 1957.......... 137 


Only a small handful of housing au- 
thorities are not now agency members. 
This progress was accomplished simply 
by assigning from one to eight non- 
member authorities to each member of 
the Membership Committee—prospects 
from their own general area—and en- 
couraging solicitation of these poten- 
tial members by letter, ‘phone, and in 
person. The results speak for them- 
selves . . . and for the good work of 
the Membership Committee. 

Occasionally, we tried a special ap- 
peal, such as the letter set forth be- 
low: 

“I hope that you have seriously con- 
sidered my request that your Authority 
become an agency member of NAHRO. 
Dues are chargeable to Miscellaneous 
Authority Expense and are approved 
by PHA. 

“Why not mail your application to 
me at Galveston TODAY in the en- 
closed self-addressed envelope, which 
requires no postage, so that I may re- 
port to our annual conference next 
week that you have joined as an agency 
member? We'll bill you later. 

“Thanks.” 

Forty-seven such letters, sent out two 
weeks prior to a regional conference, 
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produced 15 new agency memberships 
The formula is: Interest + Belief 

in the value of NAHRO + Time = 

Increased Agency Membership. 







Hints for enrolling 
SUSTAINING 
MEMBERS 


by 
C. J. MAYERFOEFER 


Mr. Mayerfoefer rose to quick fame 
as a NAHRO salesman last year in his 
capacity as membership chairman for 
the state of Ohio. He brought in a 
healthy influx of regular $12 individ. 
ual members from fellow staff members 
in the Cincinnati housing authority, of 
which he is comptroller... but made 
a national record in the number of $25 
sustaining members be signed up. He 
also did a thriving business in $12 as- 
sociate (now called affiliate members). 
He found prospects fr both types of 
members among the professional men 
and business firms that serve his au- 
thority. 


My approach in obtaining sustain- 
ing memberships is to contact archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, vendors, 
and bankers. I have developed a sales 
pitch, depending on who the contact 
may be. My sales talk usually is to sell 
low-rent housing and NAHRO. I ex- 
ercise care in my discussions and try 
to leave the person, or persons, in good 
spirits. I have found that some of the 
bankers and vendors who have been 
doing business with us for years actu- 
ally do not know what we are trying 
to do. One banker said that his bank 
only had two of our smaller accounts 
and would be glad to join NAHRO 
if he could be assured of more busi- 
ness. My answer was: “I am trying 
to sell you a membership in NAHRO 
and not a bank account.” We had a 
laugh and inside of 10 minutes, I 
walked out with a check for $25. Ac- 
tually to obtain sustaining member- 
ships, all you have to do is make con- 
tacts and tell your story. 

The woods are full of prospects for 
$12 affiliate memberships: salesmen 


and vendors who do business with the 
authority on a small scale. If you sell 
this type of prospect a bill of goods, 
you generally have a good loyal sup. 
porter of NAHRO. 

In general, with each prospect I 
contact, I try to create the feeling that 
he is potentially an important member 
of NAHRO. Finally, I definitely feel 
that in order to build up NAHRO 
memberships, all you have to do is 
arrange to make as many contacts as 
possible and keep talking until your 
prospect says ‘‘yes.”” 


Hints for enrolling 
100 PER CENT 
OF STAFF 


by 
WALTER MILLS, JR. 





Mr. Mills is another past-president 
of NAHRO with a talent for building 
membership. He reports below on how 
he achieved 100 per cent membership 
among his staff. 


After participating in the usual 
drives for help for the needy during 
the Christmas season of 1951—you. 
know, the Christmas seal drive; the 
campaigns for Goodfellows, Boys 
Town, Salvation Army; and many other 
fund-raising movements — employees 
of the Greater Gadsden Housing Au- 
thority decided that, before the next 
Christmas came around, we would try 
to be organized in a fashion that would 
enable us to make contributions, not 
only to Christmas funds, but to all 
worthwhile drives for finances in the 
city: the Heart Association, Red 
Feather, United Givers, Cancer Drive. 
It was agreed that the employees of 
the authority wanted to be one of the 
first groups in town with a 100 per 
cent contribution. So, we borrowed an 
idea from the Oxnard, California, 
housing authority employees and 
formed an employees’ group. It was 
our thought that, through such an or- 
ganization, employees could make 

(Continued next page) 
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monthly contributions that would en- 
able each of us to participate in char- 
ity drives and also to become 
members of NAHRO, our professional 
Organization, and of the National 
Housing Conference. 

On March 17, 1952, there was a 
meeting of all the employees of the 
Greater Gadsden Housing Authority, 
at which time the matter of forming 
an association patterned after that of 
our fellow workers in California was 
discussed in detail. Then and there, 
the Employees’ Benevolent and Service 
Association of the Greater Gadsden 
Housing Authority was formed. A con- 
stitution and bylaws committee was 
appointed, temporary officers were 
elected, and we were in business 

Our constitution calls for a 1 per 
cent payroll deduction from all em- 
ployees of the authority. It sets up an 
executive committee, which controls 
the business affairs of the association 
between annual meetings. 

By a unanimous vote of all em- 
ployees, the association petitioned the 
board of commissioners of the author- 
ity to make membership in the associa- 
tion a condition of employment—and 
the board agreed. 

Some of the joys that have come to 
the members of the employees’ asso- 
ciation at Gadsden have been that dur- 
ing our nearly six years of existence, 
we have subscribed 100 per cent to all 
worth-while charity drives; we have 
been able to make temporary loans to 
employees for emergency expenses such 
as sickness, hospitalization, or death 
in the family; we have maintained ac- 
tive membership in our two national 
housing associations, with each em- 
ployee getting the JOURNAL OF Hous- 
ING and the NHC Newsletter at his 
home. We think it is a wonderful idea 
and we heartily recommend it to all 
housing authorities. 

Incidentally, the authority's execu- 
tive director, general housing manager, 
and other top staff people are dues- 
paying members but are prohibited 
from holding office in the association 
and, therefore, ours is an organization 
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of employees. But we are not, and do 
not pretend to be, a bargaining organ- 
ization or a grievance committee but 
are just what the name implies: a serv- 
ice and benevolent organization. 

There were many other worth-while 
features of the association that we will 
be glad to describe for any group of 
housing authority employees interested 
in forming a similar organization. 


DEATH FOR KIDS— 

(Continued from page 60) 

making progress in housing. Our last 
three mayors have been decidedly hous- 
ing-minded. In the past eight years, 
great progress has been made in con- 
structing low-rent public housing 
projects. When those under way are 
completed, St. Louis will have new 
homes for 7325 poor families. (It was 
the mother who described the rats in 
her rooms as “the size of dogs’’ who 
told me, “I only hope we can get into 
the project.”’) 

In Baltimore, enforcement of the 
ordinance on the hygiene of housing 
is delegated to the commissioner of 
health. In St. Louis, enforcement of 
the minimum housing standards ordi- 
nance is a function of the division of 
building and inspection. Until many 
more housing projects can eliminate 
the dangers of old houses, adequate 
corps of inspectors are urgently needed 
to condemn the worst of our slum 
dwellings, if only because of inside 
flaking lead paint and crumbling 
painted plaster, and to compel land- 
lords to cover them up or to remove 
them, until such time as new, safe 
dwellings can be provided. The ordi- 
nance on housing standards should 
prevent future slums. 

I know of many families in St. Louis 
who have moved from one house or 
flat with “disease in the walls” only 
to find themselves in other quarters 
where lead paint is as available to the 
children as the children are to the rats. 
In Baltimore, the health commissioner 
has been enabled by ordinance to do 
something about it. Results there are 


becoming apparent, although it has 
been claimed that little has really been 
accomplished. St. Louis’ division of 
health, in cooperation with our hous- 
ing authority, could do the same, if 
only adequate inspection personnel 
“with power to act” were provided. 
Health Commissioner Dr. J. Earl Smith 
and his staff are doing the best they 
can with the limited means and per- 
sonnel at their disposal. 

This “St. Louis story’’ of how run- 
down houses have been responsible for 
lead poisoning in children should help 
alert parents, physicians, public health 
authorities, and civic leaders in other 
cities to an insidious but very real 
danger. 
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EUROPE'S CITIES— 

(Continued from page 49) 

Turin. It is larger and more cosmo- 
politan but its downtown, with nar- 
row, helter-skelter streets, is so choked 
that the city is building an entirely new 
downtown area through a redevelop. 
ment operation like our own on land 
primarily made available by moving a 
railroad station and tracks. Although 
badly damaged in the war, Milan has 
been completely rebuilt—by private 
enterprise, largely, unaided by any war 
damage compensation or other subsidy. 
One reason that this rebuilding was 
possible is that Milan is suffering from 
an inverse suburban movement. Every- 
one wants to live and work in the 
center of the city. 

Actually, I am reporting just a few 
of the highlights of what I saw and 
there are many more aspects of what 
is happening in European urban cen- 
ters that I would like to mention. But 
perhaps what I have recounted should 
be enough to show you that our heads 
were swimming after Milan. It was 
necessary to stop moving for a week or 
two to straighten out our thoughts and 
clothes and get a few other things 
done, such as writing this letter. In 
another five or six weeks, you can 
expect another. 
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